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At the Commemoration celebration yesterday, students and staff were able to experience the history of Hopkins through historical photographs. 


JHU celebrates 152nd year at Commemoration 


By MAX MCKENNA 


News & Features Editor 


Students and faculty celebrated the 
University’s founding yesterday with a 
piece of cake and a slice of history. 

The Hopkins Commemoration Day 
party in the Glass Pavilion not only cel- 
ebrated the 132nd anniversary of the 
University, but it also sought to recon- 
nect current students with the school’s 
past. 

“It is easy to feel. like Hopkins 


sprung into existence five minutes 


ago,” Adam Falk, dean of the School of 


Arts and Sciences, said. Falk and other 
University officials were cutting and 
serving cakes decorated with the Hop- 
kins seal. 

“T think this is a nice community 
event. It connects people to Hopkins’s 
history,” he said. 

All around the Glass Pavilion there 
were tables displaying photographs 
from the University’s past: an English 
class meeting in McCoy Halli, com- 
mencement on the steps of Gilman and 
a student polishing up a paper on his 


- Smith-Corona. ; 


Black and blue signs on the table- 


tops told the University’s history in 
trivia. Hopkins and Yale, evidently, 
played the first intercollegiate hockey 
game in a rink on North Avenue in 
1896. 

Shortly after 1 p.m., a popping re- 
cord of the “Hopkins Ode” began to 
play. 

“We connect to history through song,” 
said John Bader, associate dean for aca- 
demic programs and advising. 

“1 thought, why don’t we teach 
these songs?” he said. “It started with 
my concern students at Hopkins don’t 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A6 
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By KENSING NG and 
KATLYN TORGERSON 
News-Letter Staff Writers 


After a month of adjusting to the 
new schedule, students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators hold strong and varying 
opinions on its effectiveness. 

Some argue that students should 
have been allowed to give input on the 
change before the decision was made. 

From students who struggle to fit in 
internships and research to professors 
who feel the learning experience has 
improved substantially, reactions are 
scattered across the board. 

Although a report by the Com- 
mission on Undergraduate Education 
(CUE) recommended the scheduling 
change back in 2003, planning for the 
change did not start until early 2006 
because of conflicting opinions within 
the administration, faculty and stu- 
dents regarding its benefits. 

“There were more than a few faculty 
and students who felt that this change 
would sacrifice an aspect of Hopkins 
culture that had allowed their studies 
and research to flourish,” Dean Adam 
Falk said. 

However, he continued, “the argument 
was more persuasive to more people that 
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Student projects aim for 
a greener Homewood 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Three Hopkins students 
received the green light to go 
ahead with their Green Idea 
Generator projects as part of an 
effort to increase student par- 
ticipation in the University’s 
sustainability initiatives. 

The Green Idea Generator, 


By HANNAH DIAMOND 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Private donations to Hopkins went up 
by over $50 million last year, making it 
fourth in the nation among universities, 
according to the Council for Aid to Edu- 
cation (CAE). 

The University attributed this growth 
to several large gifts, including the gift to 
launch the Carey Business School, foun- 
ing services for heating the | dation grants from the Gates Foundation, 
Wyman building, designing | and support for multiple building proj- 
a test green roof on one of the | ects in East Baltimore and Homewood, 
Mattin Center buildings and | according to Fritz Schroeder, senior asso- 
undertaking a targeted paper | ciate vice president for development and 
recycling campaign, headed | alumni relations. 
by senior Alex Teran, freshman “These gifts, combined with the on- 
Becca Love and junior Angela | going, sustaining support of thousands 
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One month in, students 
react to schedule changes 


Both students and faculty express frustration with the 
schedule itself and its implementation 


on balance academic and social life would 
be improved by spreading instruction 
more evenly throughout the week.” 

Members of the Student Council ex- 
pressed frustration that students were not 
given enough notice of potential changes, 
depriving them of any say in a decision 
that would affect them the most. 

“What's unfortunate is that the ad- 
ministration isn’t letting us know what 
their long term plan is,” junior class 
president Prasanna Chandrasekhar 
said. “It’s a shame is that we’re having 
to continue to act retroactively.” 

Chandrasekhar said Student Coun- 
cil members first heard about the new 
schedule in a newspaper article, not 
from the administration itself. 

The new schedule was first present- 
ed to faculty at the Homewood Schools 
Faculty Assembly meeting on April 17, 
2006. According to published minutes 
from the meeting, several faculty mem- 
bers suggested that University present 
the idea to students to get their reaction. 

Biophysics Professor George Rose 
noted that lengthy discussions of the 
schedule occurred without ever con- 
sulting student opinions. In the min- 
utes, an unidentified professor pro- 
posed asking students for their opinion. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





COURTESY OF HEATHER BARBAKOFF 
Peter Toran speaks at a press conference dis- 
cussing the economic impact of colleges. 


Collegetown 
leads the way 
with new study 


Report says Baltimore colleges 








started by the friends, allowed us to reach the $430 mil- | contribute $17.2 billion to economy 

Hopkins Sus- lion figure,” he said. 

tainability Initia- Nationally, charitable contributions to 

tive, birthed on- institutions of higher education grew by 

campus projects 6.3 percent last year, reaching anew high | By MARIE CUSHING and 

designed by stu- of $29.75 billion. HEATHER BARBAKOFF 

dents and faculty According to the CAE, foundation News & Features Editors 

members that aim giving was up by 19.7 percent in 2007 — 
SPORTS to make Hopkins a surge that was responsible for driving A first ever report by the Baltimore 
Si Gite He more sustainable. the overall increase in private giving. Collegetown Network (BCN) revealed 
* Have to know what’s happening in lacrosse this On Nov. 15 According to Margaret Hindman, the | its member institutions have contrib- 
year? Want to know how to be a better fan? Ever| ‘Separate groups senior associate director for foundation | uted $17.2 billion to the regional econ- 


of students pre- 
sented their ideas. 
The three  proj- 
ects that were se- 
lected included 


relations at Hopkins, “For the fiscal year 
of 2007, we did not see a significant in- 
crease in foundation giving. Foundation 
giving has consistently accounted for 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


wonder how lacrosse even got started? Want to 
see what’s in store for this season? Find it all and so 


omy. 

BCN executives and Maryland 
public officials hope the report will 
shed light on the contributions of col- 
leges and universities in the Baltimore 
City area. 

“This is really the first time this 
kind of study has been done,” Balti- 
more Collegetown Network Executive 
Director Kristen Campbell said in a 
press conference at the Old Baltimore 
County Courthouse on Monday. 

Baltimore Mayor Shelia Dixon said 
the report showed that “we do have 
every key ingredient to be success- 
ful.” 

Of the $17.2 billion the BCN con- 
tributes to the economy, around $8 
billion is created through direct ex- 
penditures. These include salary, 
equipment and other operating ex- 
penses. The other $9 billion is created 
indirectly from money spent by Uni- 

versity employees. 

The network has 63,369 employ- 
ees, making it the  sixth-largest 
source of jobs in the region. These 
numbers include employees at the 


BRITNI CROCKER/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
One green initiative will use leftover oil from dining 
halls to generate heat for the Wyman Park Building. 


much more in the Lacrosse Guide. 








Arts 


* Theatre Hopkins churns 
out some good times in 
academia with Spinning 
Into Butter, B3. 

* Looking for trends 
that will last a lifetime? 
Find out what Baltimore 
has to offer for vintage 
fashions, B3. 
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ener) HEAT advocates for state global warming bill 


By MARIE CUSHING 


action against climate change, I’m 
News & Features Editor 


really excited to see the kind of 
support for the bill we see from 
Maryland students, firms, busi- 
nesses and some legislators.” 

HEAT is actively supporting 
this bill on and off campus. Last 
Tuesday, HEAT participated in 
Environmental Action Day by dis- 
tributing information to students 
and sending over fifty hand-writ- 
ten letters to Maryland legislators 
in support of the GWSA. 

Blocher said that HEAT, as well 
as environmental groups through- 
out the state, is shifting its focus 
toward legislators who now have 


The Hopkins Energy Action 
Team (HEAT) will petition Mary- 
land legislators to pass a bill con- 
trolling pollution in the state. 

The Maryland Global Warm- 
ing Solutions Act, passed to the 
state senate by Gov. O'Malley on 
Tuesday, would require the state 
to cut is greenhouse emissions 90 
percent by 2050. 

“Such a strong bill that sup- 
ports clean energy, emissions re- 
ductions and investment in sus- 
tainability is at the top of our list,” 
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bolton condemns handling of nuclear proliferation issue Phi Mu house to close due 
lo deteriorating conditions 


By KATE KELBERG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


John Bolton, former United 
States ambassador to the United 
Nations, addressed a very 
small audience in Shriver Hall 
yesterday. 

Bolton, a Baltimore native, 
spoke on the effects of nuclear 
proliferation on national security 
and safety around the world. His 
speech was part of this spring’s 
Foreign Affairs Symposium. 

Bolton began his speech im- 
mediately condemning the Bush 
administration’s handling of the 
proliferation issue. North Korea, 
which he called “a fundamental- 
ly criminal regime” is particular- 
ly dangerous as a nuclear regime 
because it “would sell anything 
to anyone ... I believe if Al-Qaeda 
came up with the money to pay 
for [a nuclear ballistic weapon] 
they would sell it to them.” 

North Korea, aware of the 
fear this possibility inspires in 
western powers, has exploited 
their position of power since 
the late ‘90s, continually prom- 
ising to cease nuclear programs 
in exchange for economic and 
political gains, and then never 
following through on their com- 
mitments. 

This has set up a pattern in 
which “first [North Korea] nego- 
tiates, then it renegotiates to get 
what it wants. The trouble is that 
North Korea is lying about its 
programming [and getting away 
with it] because its negotiating 
partners are so eager to keep ne- 
gotiations alive,” Bolton said. 

“Any other country in the 
world would have long ago been 
shut down” for the threat North 
Korea poses to international safe- 
ty, Bolton said. 

Bolton blamed the problem on 





Rhue examines struggles for gays in black churches 


By SARAH SABSHON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


A small group of students 
gathered in the Charles Com- 
mons banquet room last night 
to listen to Sylvia Rhue speak on 
African-American churches and 
homosexuality. 

Rhue, the director of religious 
affairs and constituency devel- 
opment for the National Black 
Justice Coalition, shared stories 
of her childhood, her work and 
about her view on the disconnect 
between religious leaders and the 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and trans- 
gender (LGBT) communities. 

The event was sponsored by 
the Diverse Sexuality and Gen- 
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‘Sylvia Rhue speaks at a DSAGA-sponsored event. 


“lazy journalists” who reported 
that North Korea is conceding 
when all evidence suggests 
otherwise. 

Bolton discussed the recent 
Israeli discovery of a North 
Korean nuclear facility in the 
Syrian desert. 

Although little has been 
released publicly about the 
discovery, Bolton found reason 
to believe Syria and North Korea 
were working together to build 
this factory. 

Syria has remained silent on 
the issue. 

“Syria knows how to fill a se- 
curity council chamber with agi- 
tated people,” Bolton said, adding 
that for some reason they didn't. 

Bolton suggested the only 
explanation for their silence is 
that they were working with the 
North. 

That silence of other countries 
inthe region also suggests that the 
Sunni-Arab region is becoming 
a satellite of an Iranian nuclear 
revolution, Bolton warned. 

Yet world powers continue 
to disregard the threat, Bolton 
believes this Iranian nuclear 
revolution deserves. He angrily 
referred to the 2007 National In- 
telligence Estimates, the United 
States’ authoritative assessments 
of national security. The 2007 
NIE misrepresented the informa- 
tion American Intelligence had 
gathered. 

“It was written in a very 
politicized way and had an 
intended policy outcome,” he 
said. 

In terms of substance the re- 
port was not very different from 
previous NIEs. There was one 
key difference however — the 
first sentence of the document 
stated, “In 2003, Iran halted its 
nuclear weapons program.” 


der Alliance. 

Growing up in a traditional 
Seventh Day Adventist church 
where both the choir director 
and the organist were gay, Rhue 
acknowledged the integral role it 
played in her eventual pursual of 
her masters in social work from 
UCLA and her doctorate in hu- 
man sexuality as a way to combat 
homophobic racism. 

Rhue began her lecture with 
a number of quotes from a few 
notably homophobic reverends. 
This set the structure for the talk, 
which consisted of a number of 
quotes, stories and pre-written 
statements. 

The initial excerpts expressed 
views such as, “real men are 
straight men” and that 
homosexuality is “not 
natural.” 

Rhue countered 
jokingly, saying, “If 
it’s not natural then 
why do heterosexual 
women fake orgasm 
while lesbian women 
do not?” 

Homophobia _rare- 
ly appeared in black 
sermons before 1969, 
when the civil rights 
movement began to 


gain momentum. 
These attacks on the 
P| LGBI community 


came from points of 
view that relied solely 


This sentence, 
Bolton argued, was 
the only thing that 
got any attention 
from the press, 
however the foot 
note explaining 
the incredibly nar- 
row definition of 
“nuclear weapons 
program” did not. 

Bolton found it 
irrational to dis- 
believe that Iran 
is actively pursu- 
ing nuclear prolif- 
eration. In the past, 
the Iranian govern- 
ment has claimed 
they are only ex- 
perimenting with 
nuclear materials 
for benign purposes. 

Iranian leaders said they 
wanted nuclear power as an al- 
ternative energy source for the 
fear that they were running out 
of oil and natural gases. 

Bolton cited a recent study 
that concluded if Iran continued 
to both consume and export oil 
and natural gases at its current 
rate, they would run out of these 
energy sources in the next 300 to 
400 years — making their fear 
unbelievable. 

“T could go on and on with 
examples like this. There’s very 
little doubt Iran is producing 
nuclear weapons and there’s very 
little doubt that Syria would have 
engaged in North Korea's [pro- 
gram] without Iranian support,” 
Bolton said. 

And Iran and North Korea 
working in tandem would be a 
very dangerous combination. 
Two things are required to build 
weapons of mass destruction: 
the technical capabilities, which 
North Korea possesses, and the 


on the bible, believing if God said 
homosexuality was a sin, then it 
was a sin. Rhue implied that, af- 
ter the ‘60s, pastors needed some- 
thing else to preach about and 
homosexuality seemed like the 
new frontier. 


“Challenging homophobia is — 


the unfinished business of the 
civil rights movement,” she said. 

“All of my remarks are with 
love because the church is the 
strongest institution in the black 
community which helped us 
through our weary years,” Rhue 
said of her statements about un- 
informed homophobic religious 
leaders. 

She explained that too 
often the church talks about 
the mechanics of sex and not 
the heart. According to Rhue, 
reducing sexuality to a specific 
sexual act dehumanizes it. 

“We cannot think that the 
devil created sex while God 
wasn't looking,” she said. 

Speaking explicitly about sex, 
Rhue said that those who consider 
sex as sin are ignorant of the 
sacredness of sex, an “exquisite 
excursion” to the orgasm, “the 
kiss of God.” 

“These religious figures aren't 
qualified to argue my reality,” 
she said. 

Rhue continued to say that in 
the African American commu- 
nity there is a schism between 
those who are knowledgeable 
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Bolton spoke before a small crowd at Shriver yesterday. 
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| By LEAH MAINIERO 


News-Letter Staff Writer 


Hopkins’s only sorority house 
will be closing its doors this year 
due to deteriorating conditions. 

The University notified Phi 


| Mu sisters two years ago that 
| the Rogers House, a University- 


owned building on Greenway, 


| would not be leased for residen- 


tial use after June 30. 
“The rent revenue generated 
by that building is not sufficient 


| for annual upkeep,” Greek Life 


Coordinator Rob Turning said. 
He said sorority members liv- 


| ing in the building currently pay 


financial resources Iran has from 
its oil reserves. 

The two countries share “the 
same interest in hiding nuclear 
activity from international | 
inspectors.” 

Bolton reiterated his desper- 
ate claim that this was a dire sit- | 
uation that our administration | 
and administrations across the 
world were failing to address 
properly. 

We either must immediately 
put a stop to this activity or, “get 
used to the idea of an Iran and 
North Korea with nuclear weap- 
ons,” he said. 

Bolton also warned of a 
“chain reaction” in the middle 
east should the western powers | 
let Iran get away with building | 
nuclear weapons. 

“Each country [that develops | 
nuclear weapons] inspires more 
than one country to do the same,” 
he said. Itis a very scary situation | 
that can only be prevented by “a 
more robust program against 
proliferation.” 


about the homosexual lifestyle 
and gay rights with those who 
hate the LGBT. 

Despite her traditional up- 
bringing, Rhue no longer be- 
longs to the Seventh Day Ad- 








ventist church, although she | « 
engages, or at least attempts to | « 


engage, many religious figures 
in dialogue. In fact, Rhue plans 
to lead a mission after Mothers’ | 
Day to a number of celebrity 
churches to sit down and talk 
with its leaders, such as Joel | 
Osteen, a recognizable televi- 
sion preacher. 

In an attempt to focus on out- 
reach, Rhue is producing educa- 
tion material, frequently using 
media such as radio and You- 
Tube to promote awareness, “to 
get the word out that there is the 
ability to have a conversation,” 
she said. 

Rhue, along with her 
associates, are creating a training 
manual for discussion leaders 
called Higher Ground. 

“It’s a spiritual and cerebral 
way to get inside these people 
and inspire ... We're talking about 
the legacy we're going to leave,” 
she said. 





CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
a third of private giving to 
Hopkins in recent years.” 

Alumni givings to universi- 
ties, traditionally the foundation 
of monetary donations, declined 
by 1.5 percent in 2007. 

According to the CAE, an in- 
crease in alumni donations by 
18.3 percent in 2006 set the stage 
for this past year’s decline. 

In the last decade, alumni 
giving has never increased in 
a single year by more than this 
percentage, a trend which the 
CAE says is caused by an overall 
decline in alumni participation 
nationally. 


' the same rent that students pay 


for on-campus dorm rooms, with 
the chapter treasury making up 
for the cost of empty rooms. 

“The cost of renovations is 


| more than we can spend on hous- 


ing,” Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell said, adding that the cur- 
rent housing conditions, “are be- 
yond what the Housing Depart- 
ment can fix.” 

According to Boswell, the 
house would need to be gutted. 
Installations would include a 
new roof, plumbing, heating 
and bathrooms, and that these 
renovations would not be cost 
effective. ’ 

Phi Mu has rented the Rogers 
House from Hopkins since 1992. 

Of the 17 sorority members 


_ whocurrently residein the Rogers 


House, 11 are sophomores. 
According to Boswell, the 
University’s decision to revoke 
the sophomore Greek exemption 
policy would probably have 
stopped sophomores from living 
in the house in the future. 
Phi Mu President Ashley 
Carter declined to comment. 
“Phi Mu national policy dic- 
tates that no member of Phi Mu 
speak to the press on behalf of the 
sorority,” she said in an e-mail. 
“Any time an organization 
loses a central hub, the effects can 
be devastating,” said David Kurz, 
president of the Alpha Delta Phi, 
commonly known as Wawa. 
establishes 


hem 


an 







| When people think of our frat, 
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they think of our house,” he said. 

Turning also recognized the 
sense of camaraderie and bonding 
that a sorority house can instillin 
members, but he believes that the 
loss will have minimal financial 
and social effects on the sorority. 

“Phi Mu never uses the house 
as a place to host events. They 
host their events off-campus,” 
Turning said. 

He also noted that only a 
small percentage of Phi Mu’s ap- 
proximately 120 members would 
be affected by the change. 

“The house is a central loca- 
tion, giving everyone a place to 
meet, hang out and do things 
together,” sophomore Phi Mu 
member Caitlyn Dennis said. 

With no plans for replacing the 
Phi Mu house in the foreseeable 
future, sisters may be forced to 
reserve space on campus where 
they can hold meetings and 
possibly host events. 

Because members are billed 
independently for rent, it should 
not affect the sorority financially. 

The loss of the Rogers House 
has also renewed University 
interest in creating a “Greek 
village” or fraternity row that 
would relocate Hopkins’s frater- 
nity and sorority houses to one 
University-owned, off-campus 
location. 

“We would love to specifically 
provide for Greeks and provide 
the space for storage, chapter 
meetings, and programming,” 
Boswell said. 

In the past, the University 
has brought in consultants and 
considered a Greek village model 
similar to that found at George 
Washington University. 

However, in the past, the 
possibility of a “Greek village” 
was not well-received by 
fraternity and sorority members. 
Currently the idea is at little more 
than the conversation stage. 

The Sigma Phi Epsilon frater- 
nity and Phi Mu are currently 
the only two Greek organizations 
renting directly from the Univer- 
sity. 

Upon the expiration of Phi 
‘s Rogers House may 
d and converted 





into office space or demolished, 
though plans remain uncertain. 
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The Hopkins-owned Phi Mu house will close its door to students on June 30. 


tor of the Voluntary Support of 
Education (VSE) survey. 

However, the drop in alumni 
participation does not necessary 
anticipate a decreased in 
giving, since as alumni age and 
establish themselves, they are 
typically more able and willing 
to make more frequent and large 
donations. 

According to Robin Wray, in- 
terim director of annual giving, 
Hopkins’s alumni have followed 
the national trend. 

“We've been seeing in recent 
years a decrease in participation 
numbers, and an increase in the 
actual dollar amounts donors are 





opkins sees increase in private donations 


in the country’s economy, “do- 
nations for the first half of fiscal 
year have been good, so we may 
still see growth overall,” Kaplan 
said. 

Schroeder agreed with this as- 
sessment. 

“Generally speaking, Ameri- 
can philanthropy is not subject to 
the ups and downs of the econo- 
my. Total giving in this country 
has increased almost every year 
since record-keeping of this area 
began, despite changing econom- 
ic situations,” he said. - 

“The individual — financial 
views of a donor may affect the 


timing of their gift, or the specific 
manner in which they make a 
gift, but it does not seem to affect 
their interest or propensity to 
support Johns Hopkins.” 
Hopkins raised $430.46 mil- 
lion from private donors in the 
last fiscal year, up from $377.28 


This trend is, in part, caused 
by the surge in enrollment in 
the country’s colleges and uni- 
versities over the last decade 
— from 1994 to 2004, enrollment 
increased by 21 percent. 

The number of young alumni 


contributing.” 

“We've tried to focus less on 
marketing to alumni who already 
donate, and instead we're at- 
tempting to broaden our reach,” 
Wray said. 

“Rather than simply solicit- 
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has been increasing because of 
this enrollment surge, which has 
affected alumni participation in 
recent years. 

“Younger individuals tend 
to give less frequently, and they 
make smaller contributions. This 
demographic shift in the compo- 
sition of the alumni pool helps to 


ing the same people more often, 
we're cleaning our alumni re- 
cords more often, following u 
on lost contacts. We're really try- 
ing to focus on building new re- 
lationships.” 

While the CAE does not fore- 
cast donation numbers for the 
coming year, Kaplan expects a 


explain the decline in participa- steady amount of growth. 
} tion,” said Ann E. Kaplan, direc- Despite a potential downturn 
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Stale addresses issues University shows support for students’ green ideas 
ol Global Warming 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
will make Maryland a leader in 
the fight against climate change 
and really push the envelope for 
similar legislation in the rest of 
the US,” she said. 

Eco-Rep Jonathan Jacobs, said 
that while the GWSA makes no- 
ble strides, global warming is not 
a matter of diplomacy. 
pi ee 25 percent by 

< a good start, it’s really not 
going to do anything,” he said. 

“Carbon dioxide stays in the 

atmosphere for up to 200 years, 
So even if you cut it by 25 percent 
in 12 years, there will still be a 
Significant increase. By the time 
we hit 2050, we’re going to havea 
lot more problems.” 
_ Opponents of the bill argue 
it is essentially a tax on carbon 
dioxide and will result in the in- 
creasing electrical costs and in 
the damaging of Maryland busi- 
nesses. 

In 2006, the “Global Warming 
Solution Act” which preached 
similar environment ideals, was 
defeated in the Senate after esti- 
mation was given that roughly 
3,000 jobs would be lost as a re- 
sult of the bill. 

In response to concerns that 
the legislation may hurt the 
economy, Jacobs argued that the 
bill lacks investment. 

“If we take some of the taxes 
that we've been raising and put 


them into new technology, we 
can make it so companies don't 
have to pay independently or 
make the technology cheaper by 
2020 so companies are not hurt,” 
he said 

“If we have 12 years, espe- 
cially if we put the money in 
it, we'll have new technology. 
Since the government 
isn’t doing anything, let Mary- 
land lead the way. 
make technology cost effective, 


federal 
If we can 


then companies will grow in a 
way that will not endanger the 
environment.” 

the 
has important implications for 


Nonetheless, legislation 
Hopkins, since Hopkins is doing 
so much to be green, with pro- 
grams such as the Task Force, the 
Green Idea Generator Projects, 
and the revolving fund, accord- 
ing to Blocher. 

The bill entails using a state 
system of financial penalties 
and rewards on Maryland busi- 
nesses and industries in order to 
control the emissions of carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse 
gases that increase the atmo- 
spheric temperature and thus 
polar ice melting. 

Environmental 


groups also 


claim that the bill could help the 
government back more alterna- 
tive sources,of energy, such as 
wind and solar power, which 
would create more jobs. 





F 
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HEAT members held a meeting this week to discuss the legislation. 


Although the three projects were selected for implementation in November, students are still looking for sufficient funding 
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Center buildings and undertak- 
ing a targeted paper recycling 
campaign. 1 

Davis Bookhart, director of 
Hopkins’s Sustainability Initia- 
tive, said that the Green Idea 
Generator was a variation on 
programs he saw at other uni- 
versities. 

“We tweaked the ideas and 
created something that was feel- 
good for Hopkins. We've got a lot 
of students who are engineers, 
both biological and chemical, and 
we said, ‘Let’s challenge the stu- 
dents to come up with great ideas 
on how to produce environmen- 
tal impacts here on campus,” he 
said. 


Vegetable Oil Project 


Senior Alex Teran, president 
of the Engineers for,a Sustain- 
able World, is heading the proj- 
ect that plans to convert vege- 
table oil from the FFC, Nolan’s, 
Wolman and the library into 
power. According to Teran, 
these cafeterias produce 2,500 


| gallons of vegetable oil a year, 
| which would save the power 


plant money on raw inputs, as 
well as saving the dining ser- 
vice the money it spends on oil 
disposal. 

The vegetable oil would be 
burned in a boiler and could be 
hooked up to a main power plant 
and used as a supplementary 
boiler. According to Teran, the 
dining services are fully support- 
ive of the project. He noted that 


| the supplementary boiler might 


be placed in Wyman Park since 


| more expansion into that area is 





possible within the next 10 years. 

The project would cost no 
more than $15,000 to $20,000, 
most of which will be used for 
the boiler. The funds will be 
collected through the Hopkins 


| Sustainability Initiative and the 


Maryland Department of Energy. 
In addition, Dean of Student Life 


| Susan Boswell has pledged mon- 
| ey to the effort. 


| 


“The project will essentially 
pay for itself within five years,” 
Teran said. 

An alumnus from Baltimore 
is also helping with the effort, 
and Teran hopes that the project 
begin by the end of the semester. 
“This is definitely happening. 
Once it is set up, it will be easy 
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JScholarship makes Hopkins research more accessible 


By LAURA DINGLE 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins faculty and students 
will be able to publish their re- 
search on a new Internet data- 
base entitled JScholarship, giv- 
ing the public more access to free 
scholarly information in a joint 
effort by the Sheridan and Welch 
libraries. 

Currently, only faculty-spon- 
sored research will be published, 
but there is the possibility of pub- 
lishing student works in the fu- 
ture, such as senior design proj- 
ects and undergraduate honors 
theses. 

“Faculty often sign away 
some of their rights when they 
publish an article in a journal. 
This may include the right to 
publish a free copy of their arti- 
cle,” said David Reynolds, man- 
ager of Scholarly Digital Initia- 
tives. 

Faculty articles which have 
already been published in a jour- 
nal can be submitted to JSchol- 
arship as long as the copyright 
allows. The library can provide 
assistance to faculty with deter- 
mining the publishing policies of 
journals. ate 

Among the digital library col- 
lections which are available on 
JScholarship are the government 
collections. Also posted are 
high-resolution scans of maps, 
as well as a number of other col- 
lections. 

Archives of old research can 
be made available, and some 
technical reports dating from the 
1970s and the 1980s are already 
available. There is also the pos- 
sibility that faculty members will 
be able to post teaching resources 
on JScholarship. 

Recently there have been two 
breakthroughs to change the 
world of scholarly publications 
and make free access more read- 


ily available. First, it is now re- 
quired that all research funded 
by the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) to be deposited 
in PubMed Central within 12 
months of publication. 

Secondly, the Harvard facul- 
ty senate passed a mandate that 
requires all faculty research to 
be deposited in Harvard's re- 
pository within a certain time 
frame. 

According ‘to Reynolds, the 
steps taken by these two orga- 
nizations can lead to greater ac- 
cess of articles to the public. Fac- 
ulty members at Harvard and 
researchers funded by the NIH 
won't be able to publish in a jour- 
nal that won't allow them to post 
a free copy due to copyright is- 
sues. 

“If these trends continue then 
the publishers will have to adapt 
in order to continue receiving ar- 
ticles. Faculty members ate going 
to start getting their rights back,” 
Reynolds said. 

JScholarship is one of the 
many electronic resources made 
available by the library system. 
The library has an annual bud- 
get of $10 million. This past year 
was the first time that the li- 
brary had a large percentage of 
the budget going towards elec- 
tronic instead of print resourc- 
es; there is about 56 percent of 
the budget going to electronic 
resources. 

The Sheridan libraries have 
over 700,000 books available 
online as well as 55,000 print 
and electronic journal subscrip- 
tions. 

“We try to supply journal 
subscriptions to fit the needs 
of faculty members. If a faculty 
member requests a journal sub- 
scription we try to get it,” said 
Elizabeth Mengel, head of collec- 
tion management. “Currently we 


are looking into getting the back 


files of journals we are already 
subscribed to so that as users you 
can be at your desk and get what 
you need.” 

The official launch of JSchol- 
arship was Feb. 1 of this year al- 
though we have been piloting the 
program for almost a year. There 
is currently very little is available 
on JScholarship, but they are cur- 
rently in the process of talking 
to all the academic departments 
about obtaining more for JSchol- 
arship. The hope is to have more 
available within six months to a 
year. ~ 

“A number of theses and dis- 
sertations, as well as a smatter- 
ing of research and _ technical 
reports are available,” Reynolds 
said. 

JScholarship uses free open 
source software called DSpace. 
Currently a library program- 
mer is working on software for 
DSpace that will allow faculty 
to embargo articles published on 
JScholarship. This would mean 
that the article could be made 
available only to a certain set of 
people. 

Once this software is finished 
it will be shared with the other 
users of DSpace. This software is 
being used by 307 other institu- 
tions in 51 countries worldwide. 
Many other Universities have re- 
positories similar to JScholarship 
that have been running for a long 
time. 

All files will be backed up and 
retrievable. 

“Digital file formats are al- 
ways changing and because of 
this there are a lot of issues relat- 
ing to the preservation of digital 
files,” Reynolds said. 

“Although usable file formats 
can not be guaranteed, when 
possible we will be doing file 
migration from unsupported 
file types to supported files 


types.” 


to expand to Gertrude’s, which 
uses 1,200 gallons of vegetable oil 
a year,” he added. 


Recycled Paper Project 


Freshman Becca Love started 
with a long list of ideas that 
gradually was narrowed down 
to a paper campaign proposal, 
which she thought would have 
the greatest impact. 

Although the project was 
chosen last November, it is still 
in its initial planning stages, 
according to Love, but if every- 
thing goes according to plan, it 
should begin soon. 

The recycled paper project is 
made up of two separate com- 
ponents: getting individual 
departments to sign a paper 
pledge, and kicking off an ad- 
vertising campaign across cam- 
pus. 

The pledge holds depart- 
ments to a number of require- 
ments, including: using paper 
that has a high content of re- 
cycled paper in it, printing 
and copying everything using 
double-sided printing, using 
WebCT instead of making hard 
copies of assignments, and sub- 
mitting papers and other as- 
signments electronically. 

“People don’t consider that 
paper makes [about] one-third 
of the solid [material] that goes 
into landfills, and most of it 
could be recycled. The paper in- 
dustry is one of the largest and 
people focus on the trees cut 
down, but the forestry industry 
manages that rather responsibly. 
Paper pollutes water and soil, 
pollutes the air and uses energy 
— if this were not thrown out 
needlessly, we could decrease 
the amount of pollution,” Love 
said. 

Junior Angela Salerno, who is 
heading up the green roof proj- 
ect, was unavailable for com- 
ment about her project at the time 
of publication. 

According to Bookhart, only 








the vegetable oil project is well 
funded at this point. 

“The other two projects are 
going to need some kind of re- 
sources. We’ve gone out to the 
community and talked to a 
number of people, have gotten 
commitment of donations to- 
wards the cause ... there are a 
couple of local businesses who 
think it’s a great idea to donate 
all the plants that will be used,” 
Bookhart said. 


Other Sustainability Initiatives 


Other sustainability initia- 
tives are coming up soon, includ- 
ing two competitions: the energy 
dorm reduction competition and 
Recyclemania, which will com- 
pare the amount that Hopkins 
recycles with other schools. 

Another big step forward for 
Hopkins’ sustainability is Presi- 
dent William Brody’s Task Force 
on Climate Change. 

Last year, Brody announced 
that Hopkins was going to re- 
duce carbon neutrality to reduce 
the school’s greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

The group has assembled for 
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the first time and working groups 
are starting to form and look at 
more specific topics. 

Each group has students on 
the team, Bookhart noted. 

Bookhart believes that there is 
a greater acceptance of sustain- 
ability on campus. 

“We're seeing a switch from 
environmentalism, which _ is 
viewed as all about restrictions 
since the old environmental 
mindset was banning and stop- 
ping things, to a more proactive 
vision of sustainability, which 
basically says that there are a lot 
of things we can do to conserve 
our resources.” 

Bookhart explained that he 
wanted to make the Green Idea 
Generator into a broader sustain- 
ability project that challenged 
students to come up with solu- 
tions. 

“These weren't just student 
group projects,” he said. 

“Each student group has fac- 
ulty members and staff mem- 
bers. Students do a lot of the 
thinking, but they have hands- 
on mentoring and advising 
which helps make this a suc- 
cessful group.” 
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Participate in a study at Johns Hopkins Center for 
Immunization Research and help put an end to Dengue Fever. 


Without ever leaving Baltimore, you can help save lives all over the world. 
Today, Dengue is a leading cause of death in children in many parts of 
the world. No vaccine exists, but if you are between 18 and 50 years old, 
you could help change that. The study will take about twenty 
hours over several visits and you'll be paid for your time. 


Earn up to 


$1,000 





You have the power to help heal the world. _ 


Call 410-955-SAVE (7283) or go to 
www.hopkinsprojectsave.org. 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


BLOOMBERG SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Center for Immunization Research 


Principal Investigator: Karen Charron, MPH 
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Things I've Learned. with Prof. Louis 6 


By SANYA KENNEDY 


For The News-Letter 


The door to Professor Lou 
Galambos’ office is decorated 
with his children’s artwork, and 
the adjacent bulletin boards are 
framed with postcards from all 
over the world, addressed to him 
by friends and colleagues. 

The history professor arrived 
exactly on time, punctual to the 
minute. “I’m the guy you've been 
waiting for,” he announced as he 
came down the stairs. 


The News-Letter (N-L): As a his- 
tory professor, what period of history 
do you find the most interesting? 


Lou Galambos (LG): Well, I did 
my undergrad work in classics — 
that’s Greek and Roman history 
— and I read a good bit of early 
modern history and European 
history. I came to settle upon U.S. 
history in the 20th and 21st cen- 
turies. I bring it up to the present 
century. So I've done most of my 
work in the last 20 years on the 
period since the Second World 
War but I find the whole sweep 
of American history interesting. 
I’m particularly interested in how 
we've changed as a nation since 
about 1890. 


N-L: I’ve read that you are in- 
terested in and have done extensive 
work in economic history, can you 
elaborate? 


LG: I’m very interested in the 
way organizations in society 
function and ours is a society 
that’s pervaded by very large 
scale organizations: national 
organizations, multinationals, 
global organizations etc. so I’m 
very interested in how they work 
and how they don’t work, what 
they succeed at and what they fail 
at, essentially how they function. 
That has an economic dimension, 
it has a political dimension, it has 
a social dimension and it has a 
cultural dimension. I’m interest- 
ed in all of those dimensions but 
they all funnel back generally to 
a view of how the economy has 











































































shifted overtime and how we've 
accommodated to that shift. 


N-L: Why do you think history is 
so important? 


LG: We all have ideologies, 
either strong or weak, and those 
ideologies have a past and a pres- 
ent and they project something 
for the future. When you read 
about the current political cam- 
paigns you have what seems to 
be an almost instinctive reaction 
to some things. Some things you 
like, some things you don't like. 
People you like, people you don’t 
like. You already know all of that 
because it’s already in your brain 
because it’s a social ideology that 
you have picked up from the so- 
ciety. 

I think history helps us un- 
derstand how those _ ideolo- 
gies have evolved, how they’ve 
shaped behavior in the past. By 
understanding how economic 
systems have shaped behavior 
in the past we can better under- 
stand ourselves and how we fit 
in society and how other people 
fit in society. At the same time 
there are a lot of functions that 
history performs. One of them 
is that history enables you to 
expand yourself by for instance 
understanding something in the 
French Revolution, understand- 
ing it as someone then under- 
stood it, not as you would un- 
derstand it today. 

As I said I did a lot of work in 
Greek and Roman history and 
it helped me a lot to understand 
aspects of historical behavior and 
where we came from because 
that blends in to our present day 
in many ways. I think that his- 
tory helps you be more of a per- 
son. Then there are other kinds 
of history, as in economic history, 
where people stress causal rela- 
tions or what shapes what. How 
much can we say about current 

policy for instance, or past poli- 
cies? What did policy do in the 
great depression when we did 
A, B and C? Did policy change 
have any effect at all? Did it hurt 
people or help them? Whom did 
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This semester, Professor Galambos is teaching History of the Global Economy. 


it hurt and whom did it help? 
We tried to change the agricul- 
tural system and inadvertently 
we hurt a lot of African Ameri- 
cans, who were forced off of their 
land, because white land-owning 
farmers controlled the system. 
Now those kinds of things can be 
understood when you look at the 
past and make you think about 
what you do in the present. 


N-L: Tell me about your expert- 
ence editing the Eisenhower Papers. 
What did that process entail? What 
did you learn? 


LG: I learned a lot by study- 
ing Eisenhower, I learned a great 
deal about leadership. One of the 
things that gets left out of expla- 
nations of why things happen is 
leadership, it can’t be quantified. 
There’s no way to quantify lead- 
ership so it doesn’t fit in a lot of 
social science paradigms about 
society and about organizations. 
Everyone who's in an organiza- 
tion, and that includes almost 
all of us, absolutely knows deep 
down in their heart that leader- 
ship matters but when they get 
around to analyzing something 
they can’t count it and so it gets 





lost. 

The other thing I’ve learned 
from Eisenhower is just how im- 
portant culture is in organiza- 
tions. Culture to the way things 
function, the way things operate. 
Culture shapes a lot of what we 
do. When I started out I already 


knew a lot about structure about | 
| Shore felt the old schedule was 


how to organize. I knew a lot 
about organizations and how 
they function but when you get 
down into the organization you 
realize a lot of it depends upon 
an organizational culture. 
Societies have different cul- 
tures and organize things in dif 
ferent ways. In some societies 
when people line up in a queue 
they line up ina very orderly way, 


but when you go to a New York | 


train station everybody comes 
from outside of the queue. They 
don’t queue up in an orderly way 
and that reflects American cul- 
ture. 

It’s done in different ways in 
different societies. In some soci- 
eties you don’t say no, you always 
say yes, although you may mean 
no, because you have a certain re- 
lationship to people. Obligation 
is different in different societies, 
for instance, if I have an obliga- 
tion to you because of something 
dramatic that you did in my life 
that lasts, in some societies, for 
the rest of your life. I’m obligated 
to you and so those kinds of re- 
lationships matter a great deal. I 
think I learned that by studying 
what Eisenhower was doing. 

I also learned a lot of things 
about American politics, like how 
to deal effectively with the oppo- 
sition, because you can’t always 
be in charge and tell people what 
to do because they often have 
independent sources of power ... 
You're always forced to compro- 
mise in our system so you have to 
accept that and work with that. 


N-L: One last question: Do you 
have any advice youd give to your 
children or to college students today? 
Any wisdom you'd like to impart? 


LG: Aside from being flexible 
and being oriented to a global so- 
ciety I think the most important 
thing that I try to convey to my 
own children and that I think is 
important to students is to find 
out about you. Not what your 
parents think you should do or 
what your counselor thinks you 
should do but what you really 
want to do and care about. Then 
take your education as far as you 
can to get some technical and 
professional ability to provide 
you with a sort of base. 

I think it’s very important 
to follow that professional path 
and Hopkins is very good about 
that, it has a lot of emphasis on 
that. You can go out with only 
an undergraduate degree and be 
an enormously successful per- 
son but the odds favor, it seems 
to me, people who develop some 
sort of professional ability wher- 
ever it is. 


Lou Galambos is a professor of 
economic, business and political his- 
tory of the United States with em- 
phasis on institutional change in the 
period since 1880. 


| Electrical 
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Philosophy Professor Peter 
| Achinstein agreed, and proposed 
polling individual faculty, since 
“this is potentially a very impor- 
tant change.” 
According to Dean of Under- 


| ; 1c 
| graduate Education and Vice Pro- 


vost Paula Burger, some faculty 


| benefitted from the new schedule 


because it fit better with “certain 


| kinds of courses.” 


Now that the schedule has 


| been implemented, many profes- 


sors have expressed strong opin- 
ions about the schedule. 
Professor Jin Kang of the 
and Computer 
Engineering Department said 


| the schedule gives him “a little 
| more flexibility and reduces class 


conflicts between departments.” 
“However, it does affect how 
we schedule our research and 


| makes it a little more difficult. 


There used to bea clear separation 
between the days you taught and 


the days you did research, but 


now you kind of have to mix 


| your schedule,” he said. 


Economics Professor Stephen 


| more conducive to learning. 

“Having courses back-to-back 
gives students more continuity 
of experience because they get 
to see related material on back 
to back days. If you have a class 
that’s separated by more days, 
often students will forget or not 
think about issues in the class 
and it takes more time to get 
them up to speed,” he said. 

Shore also noted that the loss 
| of the long weekend has caused 
problems for both athletes who 
used the time for athletic events 
and professors who would attend 
| conferences on the weekends. 
| Political Science Professor 
Richard Katz said that the old 
schedule was unique to Hopkins 
and was better for students and 
teachers alike. 

“The old schedule was good 
for faculty research, it was good 
for students who wanted to 
engage in internships and it was 
a good recruiting tool,” he said. 





According to the same 2006 — 


| meeting, Katz expressed similar 


frustrations with the schedule 


| when it was in its initial develop- 


ment stages. 

Burger asserted that students 
were front-loading their sched- 
ules with the intention of freeing 
up their Thursdays and Fridays, 
and that “we are more of a com- 
muter campus than we realize.” 

Katz responded that he had 
consulted with the registrar, and 
he discovered that about 80 to 90 
percent of undergraduates had 
classes on Friday. 

At the same time, many other 
professors see advantages with 
the new schedule. 

“T’ve been enjoying it,” said 
Professor Gregory Ball of the 
Psychological and Brain Sciences 
Department. “I’ve found it easier 
to pace my lectures. It used to be 
almost a whole week between 
lectures, but that’s no longer a 
problem. I’ve been happy with 
it.” Professor Ball is also a mem- 
ber of CUE. 


Professor Evan Ma _. of 
the Materials Science and 
Engineering Department 


suggested that the new schedule 
might actually help students 
learn. “It gives the students more 
time to digest the material,” he 
said. 

Ma also thinks the new sched- 
ule makes class preparation eas- 
ier for professors. “This allows 
me to prepare a new class one at 
a time, rather than having to pre- 
pare for three in a row,” he said, 

Students also have varying 
opinions of the new schedule. 

“At first | opposed it because I 





wouldn’t be able to have Thursday 
and Friday off, but now I realize 
that my classes are more spread 
out, so I feel less stressed,” junior 
James Shim said. 

Junior Rahul Agarwal noted 
that the timing of classes makes 


alambos Students, professors 
react to schedule change 


it difficult for him to do research. 

“Most classes are from 12 to 
1:15, so it does limit some flex- 
ibility in dedicating a full day to 
work or research,” he said. 

“It definitely spreads out my 
week a little better, but I feel that 
we get a little more homework 
because professors know that 
we have more time to do it,” 
freshman Neha Deshpande said. 

‘It’s difficult for people who 
are doing research because be- 
fore we had Thursday and Fri- 
day to do it, but now we only 
have Tuesday and Thursday, and 
sometimes there are classes on 
those days,” she added. 

Although it can be tough to 
work research and internships 
into the new schedule, it has been 
particularly beneficial for stu- 
dents who are pursuing double 
degrees from Peabody and Hop- 
kins. 

“I am actually highly in favor 
of the new schedule,” sophomore 
Stephen Edwards said. Edwards 
studies music composition at 


the Peabody and computer 
engineering at the Whiting 
School. Before Homewood’s 


schedule change, he had much 
more difficulty creating an 
effective schedule between the 
two campuses. 

“In my opinion the pros for 
double degree students far out- 
weigh the cons,” he said. 

“Students who are double de- 
gree candidates with Peabody 
found registration much less 
complicated,” Burger said. 

Many students voiced 
opposition to the new schedule 
because it prevented them from 
having both Thursday and 
Friday free to either study, intern 
or relax. 

“T prefer the old schedule be- 
cause the week was more con- 
densed,” sophomore Pat Farrell 
said. “That way you could plan 
out your Thursdays and Fridays 
better.” 

One common _ complaint 
involved short breaks between 
many classes. Many students 
have only a half-hour for lunch. 


>» “Tused. to keveae ave eur dopa. “ 
~ Tunch, but now T have half an 


hour and that’s barely enough; 
the line is really long,” freshman 
Johnny Xie said. 

Other students complained 
about how late in the day their 
classes are. 

“There are a lot of classes late 
in the afternoon, so instead of be- 
ing done around two, I’m done 
with classes around 5:30, which 
is really late,’ sophomore Ariana 
Tart-Zelvin said. 

She added that her professors 
have expressed inconvenience 
with the new schedule since 
they no longer have long blocks 
of time to “travel and see their 
family. They’re having to miss 
classes because they still have to 
travel and that’s just detrimental 
to the students.” 

With the new schedule finally 
in place, the administration is be- 
ginning to work on other chang- 
es that they hope will continue to 
streamline the educational expe- 
rience at Hopkins. 

Burger said they are working 
on developing a better system 
for effective waitlists for courses, 
and are considering leaving the 
registration window open for 
drop-adds during the summer. 
As for the new schedule, it will 
probably be here to stay, at least 
for a while. 

“We've had good cooperation 
from the departments and ex- 
pect that we will continue over 
the next semester or two to work 
some kinks out,” Burger said. 

“Given what a change this has 
been, I think the planning paid 
off, and, overall, it has gone fairly 
well. I'm grateful to Dean Con- 
ley and the Registrar’s office and 
all the faculty and students who 
gave us their input,” she said. 
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—Additional reporting by Payal 
Patnaik ‘ 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Announcing a new prize opportunity for Johns Hopkins 
University Full-time undergraduates with Junior or Senior 
Status. 


The Christopher B. Elser Prizes 


The Christopher B. Elser Prizes were established by family 
and friends of the Elser family as a memorial to the life of 
Christopher B. Elser, a member of the JHU Class of 2007. It 
is presented to a junior or senior reflecting the following 
attributes: 


Demonstration of active participation and commitment to 
community service 
A record of active participation and leadership in campus life 
and campus activities. 
A demonstrated passion for athletics 
Academic achievement 


Nominations for the Christopher B. Elser Prizes may be sub- 
mitted by JHU Faculty, Staff and Students including self 
nominations. All nominations must be received by March 
14, 2008 


The Christopher B. Elser Prizes consist of up to two 
monetary awards and will be presented at the JHU Student 
Leadership Awards program in the Spring semester of each 

academic year. 


Nomination forms can be downloaded from 
http://web.jhu.edu/studentprograms/OSI/leadership_awards 
or can be picked up in the Office of the Dean of Student Life, 
Suite 102, Levering Hall. 








Planning on living off-campus next year? 
You need to take this quiz!! 


The maximum number of unrelated people allowed to live in an 
apartment or a house in the city of Baltimore is: 

1. It depends on how many bedrooms there are. 

2. It’s determined based on the square footage. 

3. As many as you feel comfortable living with. 

4.4 


When students rent a row home in Baltimore they are respon- 
sible for taking care of the following things while living there: 

4. Purchasing, maintaining, and properly using outdoor trash 
cans with tight fitting lids. 

2. Mowing the yard, raking the leaves and keeping the 
property free of debris. 

3. Shoveling snow and ice from the sidewalks and surround- 
ing alleys. 

4. All of the above. 


According to the newly enacted “Neighborhood Nuisances” law 
in the Baltimore City Code Article 19, Subtitle 43A, which of 
the following could result in students being evicted from their 
apartment or row home? 

4. Two documented incidents of “unreasonable” use of pro- 
fanity within 6 months. 

2. Two documented incidents of “unreasonably” loud noise 
within 6 months. 

3. One documented incident of “unreasonable” profanity and 
one documented incident of “unreasonably” loud noise within 6 
months. 

4. Any of the above. 


In the city of Baltimore, which of the following items are 
legally allowed on your porch? 

1. A couch. 

2. An upholstered chair. 

3. A grill. 

4. None of the above. 


The correct answer to all the above questions is “D”. 

if you got any of the answers wrong, or if you have any 
questions about what you’ll need to know to have a has- 
sle-free off campus experience, please come see me 
March 6th, 2008 from 11a.m. - 2p.m. in the Glass Pavilion 
for the annual Off-Campus Housing Fatr. 


if you can’t stop by on the 6th, please feel free to email 
me with any questions or to set up an appointment to 
meet. 

Carrie Bennett Student/Community Liaison Liaison@jhu.edu 
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[ducation has large economic impact on Baltimore 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

exciting to have 
nformation gathered 
lated in one place We 
each thought of the 
but to 
npact of every institution in 


npact individually see 
iagnifies the impor- 


ice of higher education,” Bal- 


County Executive James 

c 
Hopkins Director of Commu- 
\ffairs Salem Reiner said 


port was a “very positive 
1dicator of importance that in- 
ntuitions and colleges 
pli ncluding Hopkins.” 
contributed $7 


bil- 


the regional community, 


Hopkins 





according to the last report com- 
piled on its contributions, which 
sed in 2003. According 


same report, Hopkins was 


reiea 


t argest private employer in 
Marvland 
Reiner said Hopkins plans to 
compile a new study of economic 
impact within the next few years, 
but was unsure of the exact date. 
“The 2003 report we have is 
part of the answer, but whenever 
u do these kinds of reports you 
have to get additional updated 
information,” Reiner said. 
the Balti- 


more Collegetown Network as 


Reiner described 
the “economic engine for the 


Baltimore metro area. This re- 


port shows on a fundamental 
level how important this con- 
sortium of colleges and uni- 


versities are as an industry.” 

We didn’t know what to ex- 
pect. To find out it was $17 bil- 
lion, it was beyond our wildest 
said Theresa Bedoya, 
vice president of admission and 
financial aid at the Maryland In- 
stitute College of Arts. Bedoya 
also served as a member of the 
executive committee of Colleg- 
etown governing board. 

“How do we connect the infor- 
mation about the billions of dol- 
lars raised by the universities to 
the babies that will be born? We 
can show them that they have an 
opportunity,” Dixon said. 

Campbell said the network 
was prepared to make the steps 


dreams,” 


to capitalize on Baltimore's po- 
tential as a college town, but that 
help would be needed. “Colleges 
can't make this happen on their 
own,” “The 
could become a strong partner in 


she said. network 
regional development plans.” 
Reiner said he hoped the re- 
port would “show that Baltimore 
City can be and is a desirable des- 
tination.” 
Smith 
of success in 
Maryland, 
of the 
est states in the 
country, 


noted the potential 





one 
wealthi- 


with 
one of the same 
highest rates of 
education. x 
don't think it’s a 
coincidence that 
the most educat- 
ed state is also 
the wealthiest,” 
he said. 
BCN 
tives 
yet 


execu- 

have not 
established 
how they plan 
the information 
study. 


to capitalize on 
reported in the 


“Our next job is to come up 
with the concrete,” BCN Govern- 
ing Board President Peter Toran 
said. 

“Links between the academic 
sector, the public sector and the 
private sector result in a power- 
ful regional economy. We need to 
create additional infrastructure, 
support partnerships between 
academic and private institu- 
tions,” Campbell said. 

She hoped these partnerships 
would encourage more graduates 
to remain in the Baltimore region. 

According to BCN research, 
31 percent of graduates from Col- 
legetown institutions remain in 
Baltimore, while 53 percent re- 
main in-state. However, Camp- 
bell said, this data did not mea- 
sure how many of these students 
originally came from the area. 

Campbell also said she hoped 
the study would “attract busi- 
nesses to region and support 
those we already have here.” 

Smith said he planned to take 


The University of Baltimore 


What this report 
talks about is [colleg- 
es| being part of the 
community on a lot of 
different fronts. 


— SALEM REINER, 


ComMMuNITy AFFAIRS 


the report to an international 


shopping center convention in 


Las Vegas next week, where he 


hoped to show attendees the im 
pact of higher education on the 
economy in the Baltimore area 
Reiner said he hoped the study 
would improve relationships be 
tween institutions and the com 
munities they belong to. “I can’t 
imagine that it would be damag- 
ing. Higher education is a pow- 


erful resource 


in the commu 
nity. 


inherent 


There are 
chal- 
lenges, as we 
all know, with 
living in dense 
urban 
What re- 


port talks about 


areas. 
this 


is [colleges] be- 
ing part of the 
community on 
a lot of differ- 
ent fronts,” he 
said. 

Smith said 
he thought the report would 
help to improve the relationship 
between colleges and the com- 
munities they are a part of. “We 
work very hard to enhance the 
town and gown relationship of 
Towson and Goucher with the 
Towson community and this can 
only enhance it,” he said. 

It took about a little over a year 
to get all the information and had 
to gather all the information into 
a publication, Bedoya said. 

Campbell said that informa- 
tion from Hopkins came from 
several sources, including the 
college and hospital. Consisting 
of reprentatives from each insti- 
tution, the Collegetown board 
“helped to determine the scope, 
provide information and manage 
the process, and assisted with the 
overall funding of the report and 
it’s rollout,” Campbell said. 


DIRECTOR OF 


Reiner said he _ personally 
provided information about 
the University’s © community 


engagement. “When you think 
what makes this work is that 
the partnership extends into the 
local community. Whether it is 
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the neighborhood around Home- 
wood or in East Baltimore, there’s 
an inherent relationship that is 
grassroots but then extends to 
the city, region and state,” Reiner 
said 

The study also looked at other 
similar clusters of colleges in Cal- 
ifornia and Boston to see what 
worked in those areas 

According to Toran, the idea 
for the study 
fall of 2006 


was one of the primary founders 


came about in the 
Baltimore County 


of the project. The Network came 
up with the idea for the research 
and approached the county for 
funding,” said Fronda Cohen, 
marketing and communications 
director for the Baltimore County 
Department of Economic Devel- 
opment. 

Campbell said that the Net- 
work hopes to further efforts that 
would improve the lives of Bal- 
timore college students, such as 
the Collegetown Shuttle, w hich 
the report showed as responsible 
for transporting 72,000 riders.” 
Collegetown has taken the lead 
in enhancing transportation ser- 
vices that link students, faculty 
and staff to many campuses as 
well as to commercial centers 
and attractions,” she said. 

External funding from the 
Baltimore County Office of Eco- 
nomic Development, the Balti- 
more Development Corporation 
and the Goldseker Foundation 
covered data analysis for the Ja- 
cob France Institute at University 
of Baltimore and RESI of Towson 
University. 

The study also showed that 
Collegetown graduates meet 88 
percent of Maryland’s occupa- 
tional demand. Higher education 
institutions create more 
workers, dentists, physicians and 
lawyers than Maryland can ac- 
commodate, but produce fewer 
teachers, engineers and pharma- 
cists than are needed 

Hopkins Vice Provost for Bud- 
gets and Planning James Zeller 
could not be reached for comment. 
Zeller was the Hopkins represen- 
tative on the Collegetown Gov- 
erning Board. 
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Faculty, students celebrate 
Hopkins 132nd anniversary 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
understand the feeling of this 
place. People have been coming 
here for a long time.” 

Up until the 1960s, students 
sang the unofficial 
alma mater, but then it died away, 
Bader explained. Written shortly 
after the University’s founding, 


ode as an 


the definitive recording of the 
“Johns Hopkins Ode: Veritas Vos 
Liberabit” was produced in the 
1950s by a group of male singers. 

“College are 
fundamentally silly. They make 


people feel young and joy ful, and 


songs 


that is a good thing,” Bader said. 

During the afternoon, students 
trickled in to the Glass Pavilion, 
keeping administrators steadily 
serving cake. 

When asked about his reason 
for coming, junior Brian Youchak 
said, “The free cake and mugs, 
and general curiosity.” Youchak 
was unaware of the Student 
Council’s attempts to bring hip- 
hop artist Ludacris to campus as 
part of a greater celebration. 

“T would have liked to have 
seen that. | would have wanted 
it well planned though,” he said. 
Freshman Jasmine Harpe echoed 


Youchak’s sentiment. “That 








” 


would have been awesome, 
she said. Harpe and freshman 
Danielle Beharie said they both 
came to be more familiar with 
the University’s past, since they 
were both first-year students. 

Chloe Rothstein, an admis- 
sions officer, also attended so as 
to better understand Hopkins. 
“This is my first year working on 
this campus. I wanted to see what 
this was all about,” she said. 

“History is important. Tradi- 
tion is important,” Mark Butt, an 
admissions officer, said. “And it 
is fun to see students I may have 
admitted.” 

[he festivities began to wind 
down at 1:45, though there was 
still cake and T-shirts to be dis- 
tributed. And the ode played on. 

“We're always looking for 
more ways to reconnect students 
with the school's past,” Falk said. 

On Feb. 6, members of the 
Student Council informed Susan 
Boswell, dean of student life, 
of plans to book Ludacris for a 
Founders Day concert. Two days 
later, Boswell replied that she 
and some other administrators 
would deny their funding. She 
cited inadequate time to plan “a 
concert of this magnitude.” 
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| Krieger Dean Adam Falk serves cake to students and faculty in the Glass Pavilion. 
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Please join us for the 


Freshmen Room Selection 


Information Sessions 


Thursday, February 28th & Friday, February 29th at 4pm 
in the AMR Multipurpose Room 


Get all the information you will need to know about your living accom- 
modations for the 2008-2009 academic year. Housing and Dining will 
be presenting information on the Freshmen Room Selection Process. 


Looking forward to seeing you there! 


| Thursday, Feb. 28 & Friday, Feb. 29 
Freshman Room Selection Process 


| Information Sessions 
| 4:00pm — AMR Multipurpose Room 





Freshman Room Selection process Registration 
To be submitted online at yourspace.jhu.edu 
Deadline: Monday, March 10th at 11:59pm 


Wednesday, March 5th 


Residence Hall and Apartment Tours 
McCoy / Bradford / Homewood / Charles Commons 
4:00pm — 6:00pm (Meet in Wolman Lobby) 





Monday, March 24th 


Freshmen Priority Number Notification 
Available in student mailboxes by 5:00pm 


Tuesday, March 25th 


“‘Wiaking Your Number Work for You” Workshops 
AMR! Reading Room @ 5:00pm and McCoy MPR @ 5:00pm 


Wednesday, March 26th, Thursday, March 27th, and Friday, March 28th 


Freshmen Contract Signing Week 
AMR1 Multipurpose Room 
Arrival time is based on Group’s Lottery Number 








Join our Facebook group! 
“Room Selection 2008” on the JHU network! 














With the discontinuation of WebCT, 
Hopkins looks into new alternative 


Hopkins students will no lon- 
ger log on to WebCT to turn in 
their homework and complete 
practice quizzes. 

The University will begin us- 
Sakai 
atter a task force was formed to 


ing e-learning software 
investigate a future replacement 
tor WebCl 

[he University will replace 
WebCT before the specific ver- 
sion of the software wil! no lon- 
ger be supported by its parent 

Blackboard 


was bought out by 


company 
WebC] 
another company and would have 
red JHU to transition to that 
company’s product eventually,” 
Scott Smith, chair of the 
computer science department. 
Blackboard announced that 
WebCT would be phased out in 





requ 


said 


the next couple of years. 

The announcement came after 
Blackboard bought 
education 
WebCT 
February 2006. 


competing 
provider 
nillion in 


software 
for $178 
Although initially claiming on 
its website that “both Blackboard 


and WebCT product lines will 
‘emain intact and supported 
he company has announced end 
of life status for this version of 
he WebCT product line 


The exact date of WebCT’s re- 
placement at the University has 
yet to be determined. 

Students and faculty at Home- 
wood use WebCT for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate stud- 
ies. WebCT is currently used to 
supplement classroom teaching. 

“The product itself is a 
number of years old. There are 
a number of new functions in 
Blackboard’s other product lines 
or in competitive products,” said 
Geoffrey Corb, senior director of 
student systems and educational 
technologies. 

Two different solutions, Moo- 
dle and Sakai, have been under 
consideration by the administra- 
tion to replace WebCT. 

“I was called in once and we 


fiddled around with the various 
found that Moodle 
and Sakai have a great deal of 


systems. | 


interactivity possibilities for 
posting materials and having 
discussions and __ essentially 


making ita multimedia interactive 
experience,” said WritingSeminars 
Professor Douglas Basford, one of 
the instructors asked to test out 
the new software. 

Individual schools are allowed 
which — e-learning 
sottware to use. Whilé many have 
chosen WebCT, both the Schools 
of Public Health and Education 
has created their own solution. 

“There could be efficiencies 
but it’s not likely to happen,” Corb 


to decide 


said, in response toa hypothetical 
situation in which the University 
deploys a unified system. 

Teachers at various schools 
are given full control over their 
use of WebCT. 

“It has been a very useful tool 
for the Spanish language section. 
We do use WebCT and we do 
need an online component to our 
courses, so as long as we have a 
way to put our courses online, 
then I guess it doesn’t make any 
difference,” Spanish Professor 
Ivette Gonzalez said. 

“For schools it’s 
somewhatofa religious following; 
there is a big investment in 
[both] the Schools of Public 
Health and Education 
homegrown products so they’re 
not too interested in employing 
something else. Other schools 
are satisfied with the products 
that they have, in the case of the 
School of Medicine,” Corb said. 

“Hopkins is one of the 
slowest institutions to get on the 
technology bandwagon. We were 
very far behind when we started 
this. I started using WebCT in 
June of 2000. By that point I had 
been teaching at other college 
and they already had Blackboard 
up and running,” Basford said. 


some 


— Written by Ming Wen 


in their | 
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News in Brief 


Report may help 
soldiers with 
injuries return to 
duty 


Col. Steven Cohen, of the 
Department of Anesthesiology 
and Critical Care -Medicine at 
Hopkins, recently released a 
report that may improve soldiers’ 
return-to-duty rate after 
combat injuries. 

Chronic pain associated with 
non-combat injuries is the pri- 
mary cause of wartime soldier 
attrition today. When 
are treated outside the theaters 
of operation, only about 2 per- 
cent of the hurt soldiers return 
to duty. 

However, according to Cohen, 
when these soldiers are treated 
in field hospitals, the rate can be 
as high as 95 percent. 

The report states that 107 of 
113 soldiers treated for non-com- 
bat-related pain in a Baghdad 
hospital between October 2005 
and September 2006 were able to 
return to duty. 

A. previous study by Cohen 
indicated that only three of 162 
soldiers evacuated for treat- 
ment to the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington, 
D.C. or the Landstuh! Regional 
Medical Center in Germany be- 
tween April 2003 and July 2004 
returned to active duty. 

Non-combat injuries are de- 
fined in the studies as condi- 


non- 


injuries 


| tions caused by training, athletic 


activity and accidents. Common 


| complaints were sciatica, back 


pain and pain in the extremi- 
ties. 

Treatment included measures 
such as epidural steroid injec- 
tions, trigger point injections, 
non-steroidal anti-inflammatory 


| drugs, neuropathic pain drugs 


and opioids. 

In the first study, the soldiers 
did not receive such treatments 
until weeks after experiencing 
injury, while those in the new 
study were treated much earlier, 


x 


EACH pay IS CHALLENGING. 
EACH DAY IS DIFFERENT. 
EACH DAY IS REWARDING... 


ancing the 


1d ta public 





which Cohen’s report says is key 
in getting soldiers back to active 
duty. 

Another factor in the low re- 
turn rates for evacuated soldiers 
is the time spent away from their 
units, which weakens the sol- 
diers’ bonds to fellow troops. 

Cohen's report was co-au- 
thored by anesthesiologist Maj. 
Ron L. White, who serves in the 
U.S. Army. Cohen serves in the 
U.S. Army Reserve. 


Peabody players 
have their brains 
Studied while 


playing 


Two scientists, one from the 
Hopkins School of Medicine, 
have teamed up with Peabody 
musicians to study brain 
activity during musical 
performance, specifically during 
improvisational playing. 

Charles Limb is an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Otolaryngology-Head and Neck 
Surgery who, being a trained 
jazz saxophonist, holds a joint 
appointment at the Peabody In- 
stitute. 

With Allan Braun from the 
National Institute on Deafness 
and Other Communication Dis- 
orders, Limb used functional 
magnetic resonance imaging 
(fMRI) to observe brain activity 
of six musicians improvising on 
a keyboard. 

Three of the subjects were 
from Peabody. Limb and his col- 
league hoped to find a neuro- 
logical reason for the trance-like 
state musicians enter when play- 
ing spontaneously. 

What they found was that the 
dorsolateral prefrontal cortex, 
a part of the front of the brain 
that has been linked to planned 
behavior and _ self-inhibition, 
experienced decreased activity 
during improvisation. 

The researchers believe that 
shutting down this area may 
lower inhibitions, allowing art- 
ists to play more freely. Limb and 
Braun also found that the medial 
prefrontal cortex, part of the fron- 
tal lobe linked to self-expression, 
showed increased activity during 
improvised playing. 





Hopkins med 
school professor 
Starts online pro- 
tein database 


A Hopkins Medical 


professor has pioneered the as- 


School 


sembling of a free online data- 
base of human proteins for use by 
medical professionals worldwide. 
Akhilesh Pandey teaches 
biological chemistry, pathology 
and oncology and also works at 
Hopkins’s ~ McKusick-Nathans 
Institute of Genetic Medicine. In 
cooperation with the Institute of 
Bioinformatics in Bangalore, In- 
dia, Pandey established the Hu- 
man Proteinpedia, a resource 
similar to other Internet encyclo- 
pedias, allowing scientists to add 
and find information regarding 
proteins in the human body. 

The database includes key 
statistics about the expression 
and modification of proteins 
and interactions among them. 

Today, the Proteinpedia con- 
tains data about 15,230 human 


proteins from 71 laboratories 


around the world. Pandey and the 
Institute, a nonprofit organization 
that he founded in 2002, described 
in February’s Nature Biotechnol- 
ogy how researchers can use the 
resource to its full potential. 
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New center 
founded for the 
research of brain 
disease 


A new patient care and clini- 
cal research center dedicated 
to those suffering from the dis- 
abling brain disorder ataxia is set 
to open at Hopkins. 

Ataxia is a rare disorder that 
afflicts about 150,000 Americans. 
The condition is marked by 
symptoms such as stumbling, 
slurred speech, abnormal eye 
movements and problems with 
fine-motor skills. 

It can be inherited or caused 
by a bacterial infection or an 
injury. Ataxia is a disease about 
which little is known and its 
presentation largely depends 
on which part of the brain is 
affected. 

The new clinic will introduce 
new technologies designed to 
further understand ataxia and 
to help those diagnosed with the 
disease. 

Teams of speech, physical 
and occupational therapists, 
neurologists, eye doctors, head 
and neck doctors, lung special- 
ists and psychiatrists will work 
together to treat patients com- 
prehensively. 





; COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.DCSC.TUDELFT 
Researchers observed brains of Peabody musicians improvising during an fMRI scan. 





In Other College News 


Student at Univ. 
Maryland College 
Park contracts 
meningitis 

An undergraduate student at 
the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park was hospitalized Friday 
with meningitis. 

The student, a freshman fra- 
ternity pledge whose name has 
not been released, was taken to 
Washington Adventist Hospital 
after concerned fraternity mem- 
bers called the school’s health 
center and Office of Fraternity 
and Sorority Life to relay the stu- 
dent’s symptoms. 

Though health officials have 
yet to determine which type of 
meningitis the pledge has, pre- 
ventative antibiotics have been 
administered to more than 30 
people who recently had close 
contact with him. 

Meningitis is the inflammation 
of the coverings of the brain and 
spinal cord that can be caused by 
bacterial infection or a virus; the 
bacterial variety is much more 
serious. 

Cases of bacterial meningitis, 
which is spread through saliva, 
are more prevalent in students 
living in on-campus housing, 
and Maryland law mandates that 
all such students either receive a 
vaccination or sign a waiver. 

The University of Maryland 
has assured students that the dis- 
ease has been contained and that 
the afflicted student is recovering 
well in the hospital. 

Meningitis has affected the 
Homewood campus in recent 
years as well. In the past two 
years, Hopkins has grieved the 
losses of two individuals who 
had bacterial meningitis. Sopho- 
more Gilbert Dulvaisant died 
from the disease in the fall of 
2005, and art history professor 
Nancy Forgione passed away in 
December 2006. 


GW University 
President speaks 
about raising cost 
of tuition 


George Washington Univer- 
sity President Steven Knapp de- 
fended rising tuition costs last 
week on a live C-SPAN broad- 
cast. 

Knapp, who served as Hop- 
kins’s provost and senior vice 
president for academic affairs 
until last year, said that GWU’s 
small endowment, when com- 
pared to similar private universi- 
ties, is the primary reason behind 
the increasing tuition. 

In recent years, the Univer- 
sity has required more money for 
energy costs, unfunded federal 
directives regarding national se- 
curity and innovations that keep 
the school competitive in the 


rankings. 

Knapp’s assertion about the 
necessity of increased costs does 
not come without concern, how- 
ever. 

He stated that his primary 
worry is about student debt af 
ter graduation but that there are 
ways to avoid the burden. 

A new plan he recently dis- 
closed would moderate tuition 
increases, lower housing costs 
and improve financial aids to in- 
coming students. 

This plan is accompanied by 
Knapp’s goal to decrease student 
debt by one-third in the next five 
years. Another concern Knapp 
has is that high tuition may pre- 
vent certain students from apply; 
ing to private colleges and uni- 
versities in the future, although 


this has not been a problem so 
far. 


— All briefs written by 
Alex Vockroth 
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In the Feb, 21 issue, 


in the article on page A1 ti 
Fair reels in Big Fish, Bone Thassaeiicans same titled 


Reel Big Fish is the main stage act. The phrase ” 
meant to describe Reel Big Fish as one of two 
performance acts. Additionally, 

band OAR was incomplete. While 
they were also unable to come d 
The prices attributed to the cost 
was an over-generalization and 


“Spring - 
it is implied that 
main stage” was 
major nighttime 
the reporting regarding the 
they were expensive to book, 
ue to a previous engagement. _ 
of bringing groups to campus _ 


should not have been attributed 


to an anonymous source, Finally, the correct date for the concert 


is Friday, April 25. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors, 


ara! 
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Even ouys need to upda 


he spring season 

brings with it a slew of 

trends and styles, some 

utterly surprising and 

some pleasantly curi- 
ous. Most important, however, is 
to keep your wardrobe fresh and 
punched with a bit of spunk here 
and there. Ingenuity is a virtue 
and a skill. 

But first, a little spring clean- 
ing. On the subject of flip-flops, 
I've grown bewildered at the 
sight of students wearing their 
beach flops from November un- 
tileven now (through what some 
may call the winter). To clarify, 
you should be packing your flops 
away in October at the latest and 
bringing them back no sooner 
than March (or what others call 
spring). Is it really that hard to 
throw on some socks and kicks? 
As for the Ugg (ughhh) boots, 
wearing them in the dead of win- 
ter is understandable, but, like 
flip-flops, they have a seasonal 
life. Banish them when spring ar- 
rives. 

The year 2008 brings with it a 
regeneration and revival of sol- 
id classic taste. 
Translation: Ei- 
ther you're dress- 
ing up or you're 
not. No ties hang- 
ing down to your 
waist paired with 
a disheveled shirt, 








look, but change is good. 

At first you might doubt | 
the rolled-up 
asking yourself why 
you look like someone | 
from a Balenciaga pho- | 
to shoot. You'll 


look. Roll up the pant 
sleeve to the ankle and 
pair with a stylish set of 
loafers or Vans — and 
go sockless. 

Also, warmer weath- 
er doesn’t mean that all | 
the sweaters in your 
closet should be thrown 
into the reject pile under 
your bed. I’ve stressed 
this before: Fine-gauge 
or light-material sweat- 
ers, V-necks and sweater | 
vests Can spruce up your 
wardrobe with ease and | 
style. 

On a grooming side 
note: If you're still sport- 
ing the faux-hawk or 
gelled-up hairstyle, con- 
sider a 
change 
this spring. See- 
ing reemergence 
is the classic side- 
part for men. It’s 
smart, retro and, 
yes, sophisti- 
cated. Buy some 


come 
around, trust me, and | 
so will everyone else. 
Don't exaggerate the | 
| 
| 











buttons askew. 
The | Bohemian- 
prepster look 


killed itself a few 
years ago. If you're 
thinking about go- 
ing collegiate then 
go old-school. Ox- 
ford button-down 
shirt, skinny college-striped tie 
over slim-cut casual pants. Throw 
on a cardigan and now we're talk- 
ing. 

When the weather starts to 
turn up, experiment a little with 
rolling up your pants. The look 
has been bounced around for a 
while on the eccentric runways 
but it’s moving up now. I've al- 
ways been a fan of a clean-cut 


siavash Raigani 
Hop Couture 


pomade the next 
time you visit the 
barber, it'll do you 
some good. As for 
women, ditch the 
ponytail. | Con- 
sider doing your 
hair “up,” while 
taking perhaps a note or two from 
the timeless Audrey Hepburn. 
Seen Breakfast at Tiffany’s lately? 
It’s also time to go find your- 
self a spring coat. I know; it 
makes me smile, too. I suggest 
a trenchcoat in a color that isn’t 
tan (tan had its moment two falls 
ago). Or if a knee-length coat isn’t 
your style, try a double-breasted 
coat, which is essentially a trench 


le 
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that drops to the hip. I have one 
in blue suede. A little extra fash- 
ionista tip: Don’t use the buckle 
to fasten the belt, instead tie a 
solid knot with the two ends that 
rests snugly off-center. 

Furthermore, should you feel 
the need to buy a jacket or blazer 
for a more formal occasion, look 
into buying one with brass or 
gold buttons. Long, long consid- 
ered dead and tacky, the brass 
buttons are coming back, surpris- 
ing much of the fashion world. 

As for color in general cloth- 
ing, go bold or go home. Burber- 
ry’s spring line stopped nothing 
short of presenting the viewer 
with a smorgasbord of extrava- 
gant color. Ditch the black and 
grays of winter and dive into col- 
or; it’ll be the easiest look you've 
pulled off yet. 

On a more interesting note, 
another trend this season seems 
to fall highly in favor of the col- 
lege-student population. Pajamas 





are becoming accepted as a day- 
wear fashion, as in something to 


actually wear on the streets rather | 


than in bed. Prada’s spring run- 
way was lined with men in dark 
floral pajamas and nightwear 
pieces. Slack pants in cotton and 
silk with a matching Japanese- 
collared top. The next time you 
roll out of bed and into class, you 
can argue your pajamas are in 
style. The Hef would be proud. 
Whether you're standing in 
line for some much-needed cof- 
fee or strolling to class hungov- 
er from a night out, keep your 
clothing funky, fresh and ready 
to impress. Warmer weather 
means less layers but more free- 
dom to juggle styles and experi- 
ment. Take a risk, be unique and 


break the ice on this year’s fash- | 


ion scene. 





Siavash Raigani can be reached at 
| siavash.raigani@jhunewsletter. 
com. 









in-law resembles 
a gorilla: hulking 
shoulders, sham- 


bling walk and jacked forearms. 
How does he do it? I refuse to 
give credit to his long hours in 
the gym. No, it must be the cre- 
atine, the whey protein and tril- 
lions of protein powders mixed 
with skim milk. 

Creatine is a molecule synthe- 
sized from the amino acids argi- 
nine, glycine and methionine. Its 
chemical name is methyl guani- 
dine acetic acid. The body takes 
up most creatine when ingesting 
meats, fish, nuts, dairy and egg 
products, but we also synthesize it 
if we do not consume enough. 

Creatine is found in skeletal 
muscle, where its main purpose 
is to help produce of energy. Ad- 
enosine _ triphos- 
phate (ATP) is a 
molecule in the 
body responsible 
for transporting 
chemical energy 
through cell sys- 
tems. Energy is lost through the 
release of a phosphate molecule, 
and the molecule is downgraded 
to adenosine diphosphate (ADP). 

The creatine in our bodies is 
stored as creatine phosphate, and 
assists in the transfer of energy 
by supplying ADP with a phos- 
phate, turning it back into ATP so 
that it can produce more energy. 
* So creatine gives you a lot of 

énergy. It’s easy to see that when 
you have more energy, your 
workouts will last longer, you'll 
work harder and your muscles 
will get bigger. The more energy 

ou have, the more time you can 
spend building up the guns. 

+ Secondly, when creatine 1s 
stored in muscle, the muscle will 
become “super-hydrated.” The 
water flow through the muscle in- 
éreases and the muscle cells hold 
more water. According to Muscle 
Marketing USA, the more volume 
4imuscle has, the more it will pro- 
thote the synthesis of protein and 
deter protein breakdown. 

~ Creatine’s third benefit is that 
it helps delay muscle soreness 
after a long workout. Muscle fa- 
_ tigue after a workout is caused 
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*y future brother-— 


Lisa Ely 
To Health With It 


cell isn’t supplied with enough 
oxygen. The burn after a sprint is 
actually caused by the hydrogen 
ions released by lactic acid. 

When creatine phosphate do- 
nates its phosphate to ADP to 
help produce energy, it consumes 
many hydrogen ions in the pro- 
cess. By doing so, it acts as a buf- 
fer to the lactic acid circulating 
the cell, and reduces the soreness 
and fatigue felt in long workouts. 

A construction worker friend 
once told me that creatine makes 
your muscles feel “itchy.” He com- 
pared the feeling to a somewhat 
mild case of the sensation of your 
feet falling asleep. He said that 
the only way to make that feel- 
ing go away was to work out. So 
creatine thinks ahead — it makes 
you itch to work out, gives you the 
energy so that you can and makes 
sure you don't get 
sore! 

Creatine is an 
essentially safe 
dietary supple- 
ment with limited 
side effects that 
are rare and generally harmless. 
Obviously, there will be signifi- 
cant weight gain, although this 
is mostly water weight in your 
muscles, and the new muscles 
you're growing. 

Another side effect is dehydra- 
tion, since your muscles suck the 
water out of you. Watch out for 
muscle cramps and gastrointesti- 
nal problems like diarrhea. How- 
ever, these effects are not credited 
by the FDA and should not occur 
if directions are followed. 

Whey protein is less multi-fac- 
eted. It is only what it is: protein. 
Whey protein powder is protein 
from cow’s milk, which consists 
of two proteins: caseins and 
whey protein. 

Whey proteins will help build 
muscle and keep you healthy. 
They contain all the essential 
amino acids, which cannot be 
synthesized by the body. Leu- 
cine is an important one of these 
because it acts as a promoter of 
muscle synthesis and growth. 

Whey protein contains high 
amounts of branched chain amino 


acids. Branched chain amino acids — 


are metabolized right into muscle 
tissue. According to the Whey 
Protein Institute, they are “the first 
ones used during periods of exer- 


_ cise and resistance training.” 





Working out the effects of creatine and whey protein 


For those of you trying to lose 
fat and build muscle, whey protein 
might be the best way to go. Whey 
protein isolate is pure protein with 
no fat or carbohydrates. Digesting 
protein takes more energy than 
digesting other foods, so you'll 
burn calories just eating it. 

Whey protein also releases 
appetite-suppressing hormones. 
But, at the same time, you won't 
be malnourished even if you don’t 
eat as much, since it contains the 
amino acids essential in a daily 
diet. Nonetheless, plan your meals 
wisely, or consult a nutritionist. 

Please, dear future brother- 
in-law and all other athletes, 


pe pees 


BE eh OSTEO A e Se aN gabe 
remember that creatine is not a | 


replacement for normal meals or 
sugar and whey protein is not a 
replacement for a normal healthy 
diet. These are supplements to a 
healthy diet, and they have the 
best effect when taken in regu- 
lated doses in conjunction with a 
balanced food plan. 

Some studies have indicated | 
that too much creatine can in- 
duce muscle breakdown, so fol- 
low the directions on the back 
of the powder barrel. Enjoy the 
weight room! 





| Lisa Ely can be reached at 


wardrobes Shopping right at the 
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Square in Govanstown 


s a Baltimore na- 

tive, Govanstown is 

a familiar neighbor- 

hood with an affec- 

tionate place in my 
heart. Govanstown’s center is Bel- 
vedere Square, located at the in- 
tersection of Belvedere and York 
Road, which includes a variety of 
restaurants, small boutiques and, 
my favorite, Daedalus Books, 
where new novels are offered at 
for the low price of $3 or $4. 

The store only sells books that 
have been 
printed and are be- 
ing marketed at cost 
by the publisher, but 
it still boasts a great 
selection. Daedalus 
opens at 10 a.m. and 


over- 


| closes at 8 p.m. Mondays through 


Thursdays, and is open from 10 
am. to 9 p.m. on Fridays and 


ENGR, “Tekan re) Lore | Saturdays. For under $5, you can 
COURTESY OF HTTP://MENSTYLE.COM | 
Rolled-up pants and double-breasted coats are some trends to keep an eye out for this spring, 


purchase This Side of Paradise and 
| enjoy it with a cup of coffee from 
| the adjacent Starbucks. 

Belvedere Square’s small but 
| notable selection of clothing 
stores is where I go when I have 
| a little extra money in my pocket 
and an overwhelming desire for 
new shoes. From April 1 to May 
31, Belvedere will be hosting the 
| third-annual Lilac Bijoux Jewelry 
Competition, where up and com- 
ing designers compete for a spot 
in the Lilac Bijoux trunk show. 

However, when I’m feeling 
thrifty, two of my favorite shops 
are just nearby: the Goodwill at 
the Alameda and the Value Vil- 
lage Thrift Store, affectionately 
dubbed “V-Squared.” Both have 
amazing clothing selections. 

Value Village also offers a va- 
riety of house wares, like vases 
and flowerpots. As long as you're 
there, I recommend crossing the 
| street to Asia Food, a little gro- 
| cery store where the only thing 
that’s better than the prices is 
the candy. Asia Food sells plates, 
bowls, tea sets and whole dehy- 
drated squids. Though you may 
not be tempted to buy “instant 





| Hoff © 
Guest Column 


duck eggs,” the foreign food se- 


lection makes fora great yarn and 


a fun adventure with friends. 


The icing on the cake, howev- 


er, is the record selection at Good- 


will. Some hunting is required, 
but in single visits, I’ve found 
dozens of albums I wouldn't 
want to live without, and they’re 
each only a dollar. 

The restaurant to fuel up at is 
Swallow at the Hollow, located at 
the corner of Northern Parkway 
and York Road. The Hollow is 
technically a_ bar, 
but they serve the 
most delicious 
burgers. When you 
visit with friends, 
you have to order 
the “party platter,” 
which has some of the best fried 
food I’ve ever tasted. 

A good alternative is Fortuna- 
to's. Though Fortunato’s looks like 
a hole in the wall, it has some in- 
credible pizza. Try the BBQ chick- 
en or the bacon and pineapple. 
Any slice will put Papa John’s to 
shame. In my opinion, it sweeps 
everything. The tomato bread 
alone is worth writing about. 

If you're looking for variety, 
however, you just can’t beat Bel- 
vedere Market, a series of coun- 
ters offering some of the best soup 
you've ever tasted (try the carrot- 
ginger seafood soup with crab 
and shrimp at Atwater’s), fresh 
fruit, candy and an adorable bak- 
ery serving head-sized brownies. 
You can order food from a couple 
of different counters and sit at any 
one of them. They'll serve you 
your food no matter where you're 
seated, and clean up after you, too. 

After you've visited one of 
these fine establishments, head 
over to the Senator, a charm- 
ing, old-fashioned movie house. 
Baltimore passion is so high for 
the Senator that, when it was ru- 
mored to be closing last year, ac- 
tual protests were held. 





| Kendall Hoff is a freshman biology 
| and Psychological & Brain Sciences 
| double major. 











lisa.ely@jhunewsletter.com. 
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Putting your sex lives in order, one question al a time 


ere we go with 

another set of 

sexy answers to 

sensual questions 

submitted by you, 
the readers: 


I’m in a committed relationship 
and we have lots of (really good) 
sex. But my boyfriend looks at porn 
almost every day, maybe more fre- 
quently than that. I’m getting sort of 
concerned about it, and I’m wonder- 
ing if I should confront him about it. 
How much porn is too much? 

There’s no such thing as too 
much porn. Well, there is, but it’s 
a whole lot. 

To qualify as too much, he'd 
have to be totally desensitized to 
real life (and it sounds like he still 
enjoys physical encounters with 
real people, like you) or it’d have 
to be interfering with his life (like 
he skips class because he has no 
desire to do anything but watch 
Ginger blow T-bone.) 

Porn can be an ally. But if it 
makes you uncomfortable, you 
have to make that clear to him. 
After that, just let it go. You can’t 
control something like porn, es- 
pecially when its becoming more 
and more socially acceptable, but 
you can voice your opinion and 
try and prove to him that you're as 
much a porn star as any of them. 

Let him spend his extra time 
how he wants, but don’t be 
afraid to step up your game in 
accordance to what he’s watch- 


ing! 


I'm bisexual and have been dating 
this awesome girl for a few months.- 
We do lots of things together, if you 
get me, and it’s really great. But I'd 
like to explore a couple other things. 
Basically, I am dying to know if scis- 
soring works. 

Yes, if you're willing to work 
out the logistics 
and you are flex- 
ible. Scissoring 
is a great oppor- 
tunity to use a 
double-sided dil- 
do, if penetration 


% 
¥ 


is your thing. 
About the 
logistics, you 


have to “scissor” 
together at the 
right angle for 
clitoral stimula- 
tion, unless you 
want to cheat 
and use your 
hands or an out- 
side device. Man- 
ual stimulation 
requires a slightly more compli- 
cated position, but a vibrator, or 
double-sided dildo as previously 
mentioned, can be beneficial. But 
for the purely crotch-to-crotch 
style, friction is important, and 
it’s a different hip motion than 
the thrusting you would do with 
a strap-on. There’s also a possi- 
bility, though I am still waiting 
for the papers to be published on 
this research, that the hip motion 


alone releases a certain amount 


of endorphines. 





Grace Gwendolyn 
Henry 

That's 

She Said 


So allin all, yes, scissoring can 
work. And if you two decide to 
try it, please call it “clam joust- 
ing,” my favorite slang term of all 
time. Thanks in advance. 


Can you get STIs in your mouth 
or throat? 

For sure. 

Let’s see: The 
gonorrhea _bac- 
terium can be 
found in the 
mouth, throat 
or eyes. Herpes 
simplex  virus-1 
commonly causes 
infections of the 
mouth and lips. 
Chlamydia can 
be found in the 
throat. Syphilis 
sores happen in 
the mouth and 
on the lips. And 
all of them can be 
transmitted via 
oral-genital con- 
tact of any form. 

And now you know why sex 
is better than blow jobs. After all, 
a blow job with a condom is just, 
well, not as good as sex. 


What 


My boyfriend wants to give me a 
facial. I’m pretty grossed out and want 
to know if it’s a normal request that 
I should seriously consider. I mean, 
I swallow every time, and I thought 
that was slutty. How much further 
do I have to go? I thought facials only 
happened in hardcore porn? 


Facials definitely happen in 
real life. Good girl for swallow- 
ing, at least. 

But here’s the thing: While the 
dermatological benefits are up for 
debate, you really have to consid- 
er the downsides. If you remem- 
ber to close your eyes and keep it 
out of your hair, it’s pretty easy to 
clean up. It’s not that gross either 
— don’t think about what you 
look like, because he isn’t seeing 
it the way you would be. 

It can be argued that it’s mod- 
erately derogatory, but so are 
blow jobs. It’s just a little bit more 
visual than swallowing. 

If you really would rather not, 
but you want to humor your boy- 
friend a bit, you can give him a 
taste of his own medicine. Let 
him give you a facial, but do it 
really badly. Make grossed-out 
faces, spit some back out at him, 
shake your head so it gets all over 
the sheets, Screw it up for him. 

However, if you think you’d 
like to give it a try, let him know 
that you're uncomfortable. Don’t 
let your hesitancy hold you back 
though. It’s a good excuse to cut 
loose and let your inner porn star 
have a little stage time. Just make 
sure you invest in a couple extra 
towels, and definitely make sure 
you close your eyes and clean up 
before it congeals or dries. 





Grace Gwendolyn Henry's new fa- 
vorite occupation is frotteurism. 
Direct questions to grace.henry@ 
jhunewsletter.com. A 
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EDITORIAL 
Scheduling students in 


The recent schedule change that has taken 
effect this semester dramatically changed the 
lives of many students on campus. The reasons 
that the University offered for the changes 
were many: that it conforms better to students 
taking classes on other campuses, it works 
better for double-degree students, and that it 
makes Hopkins less of a commuter campus. 

There are mixed reactions to the change 
across campus, from both students and 
faculty. Some students consider the changes 
needlessly cumbersome, while others believe 
it makes their lives easier. Several professors 

have voiced concern over the schedule change, 
citing its impact on their research schedules; 
however others feel that it better allows them 
to plan their lessons. 

Research is perhaps the defining aspect of 
a education or career at Hopkins. The changes 
here have not only disrupted faculty research 
schedules but have made it more difficult for 
students to pursue research opportunities 
as well. Research and independent study are 
fundamental components of what Hopkins 
offers to students. They are this University’s 
greatest strengths, and the major reason many 
students choose to attend Hopkins. 

There are many issues to weigh. This 
means that it is a controversial and potentially 
divisive policy. Because this change was such 
a dramatic adjustment in Hopkins policy, the 
process to come to the decision should have 
been careful, deliberative and inclusive. 

It is a fundamental principle of governance 
that people react better to policies when they 
have participated in the development of those 
policies. This is true for politics, the workplace 
and higher education. 

Democratic political systems benefit from 
this effect. Through political participation and 
elections, constituents have a say in the decision 
process, even if their opinion ends up losing. 

A large number of students resent the 


schedule change and believe the policy has 
had a negative affect on their daily lives. Fur- 


thermore, it makes it even harder to swallow | 
because students had no voice in the decision- | 


making process at all. 


Student Council was not included in the | 


decision process until the last minute. In fact 
the decision to change the schedule was in the 


finalization process when the University finally | 


reached out to the Council. At the time that they 
were made aware of the plans, they didn’t even 
have time to do anything to affect the policy. 


learned about the schedule change from reports 
in the News-Letter, not from administrators. This 


displays the University’s gross negligence in | 
Pe ee Bn | graduated from the Johns Hop- 


reaching out to students. 

Considering that the Council is the 
representative body of Hopkins students, it 
should have been included in the process from 
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The medical 


school must 


Furthermore, a number of councilmembers first | 


the beginning. The fact that students didn't | 
have a voice in such a dramatic change greatly | 


exacerbates the discontent on campus. 


The University must be more sensitive to | 


student disposition. Mounting discontent is 
unhealthy for the campus, especially when 


it’s the result of a fundamental disconnect | 


between the University and students. The issue 
is not whether or not the University should have 
implemented a schedule change, but rather how 


the decision was reached. They did so with tacit | 


disregard for the input of the student body. For 
that the University should be ashamed. 

This page urges the University to take this 
incident as a lesson and looks to the student 
body and its representatives in the Council 
early in the decision process and often. Engag- 
ing a wide, representative swath of the student 
body in the decision-making process is the 
best way to make sure students buy into policy 


changes like the new schedule. Only then can | 


we maintain a healthy relationship between 
students and their administrators. 





Student-driven innovation 


Environmental policies are not always non- 
controversial. There was a time last year, for 
example, when a strong insurgency within 
the Student Council tried to derail a resolution 
calling on the University to adopt a carbon- 
neutrality policy. Though it ultimately failed, 
that faction of students was concerned with 
the impact certain green initiatives would have 
on their daily lives. (Would they still be able to 
keep their dorm rooms as hot as they wanted? 
Would they really have to sort through all of 
their recycling?) 

Andaswehaveseenfromthecurrentstand-off 
betweenthe Councilandcertainadministrators, 
University policy initiatives don’t go over so 
well when students aren’t involved. When the 
administration marginalizes student input, or 
staffs its committees with easily outnumbered 
minorities of predictably acquiescent yes-men, 
widespread disillusion with University policies 
results. 

That’s why the Green Idea Generator is an 
important program, one that should be refined 
and bolstered over the years to come. 

When students are the ones designing polli- 
cy, and the decision-making process is as open 
and transparent as possible, evidence suggests 
that the student body is much more willing to 
buy into new and innovative policy initiatives. 

It’s a basic principle of governance: when the 
constituents of a given institution are intimate- 
ly involved with, and responsible for, the deci- 
sions of that institution, they are more willing 
to accept the final outcome, even if they don’t 
entirely agree. 


That’s also why it’s important for programs 
like the Green Idea Generator, and more broad- 
ly the Hopkins Sustainability Initiative, to en- 


| 





gage as wide and diverse a cross-section of the | 
student body as possible. As the current conflict | 


between Student Council and University ad- | 


ministrators suggests, a certain degree of politi- 


cal savvy and analytical skill are needed to im- | 


plement otherwise sound technical initiatives. 

At the moment, the Green Idea Generator 
is composed almost exclusively of science and 
engineering students. While they are perhaps 
the most valuable constituency when it comes 
to designing innovative solutions to techno- 
logical challenges, history proves that techni- 
cal expertise is not the only skill necessary to 
implement successful and effective policy ini- 
tiatives with broad political support. 

Hopkins has some of the finest science and 
engineering minds in the country, but it also 
has some of the best communicators, ethicists, 
economists and tacticians. They offer skills 
that are essential to ensuring the success of 
our most innovative green ideas, and to ensur- 
ing that those ideas are ethically and political- 
ly sound. The University should make use of 
those students’ invaluable backgrounds in eth- 
ics, economics, politics and communications as 
much as possible. 

Students from all academic backgrounds can 
and should contribute to the solutions of some 
of our most daunting political and technologi- 
cal challenges. The University should engage 
them in the process, lest it risk marginalizing 
large constituencies of students again. 


What we commemorate 


This week the University celebrated its own 
132nd anniversary. This occasion gives us an 
opportunity to remember the many innovations 
Hopkins has brought over the years that 
transformed higher education in America. 

Hopkins was the first modern research 
university in the United States, dedicating 
itself not only to the transmittal of, but also 
the creation of knowledge. Hopkins was first 
American university to use the seminarmethod 
of teaching, instead of solely lectures. Hopkins 
was also the first to institute an undergraduate 
major, recognizing the importance of depth as 
well as breadth. The University was also the first 
to create a graduate school of arts and sciences, 
and the first to grant doctoral degrees. 

Hopkins has served for many years not 
merely as an innovator in a diverse range of ac- 
ademic fields, but the originator of such fields. 
It has been Hopkins’s continued refusal 
accept the status quo in both research and 
y and its commitment to excellence 


ip 
hat has given the University its unique place 
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in higher education. However, the University 
cannot rest on its past laurels. As times change 
so must the University. While we should, of 
course, look towards other institutions to gain 
ideas for how best to progress in a rapidly 
changing world, it is imperative that Hopkins 
retains its independent character. 

Wisdom should be sought everywhere, yet 
the changes that we make in the future should 
correspond to values to which we aspire; the 
values that encourage all students, including 
undergraduates, to be contributors to the cre- 
ation of knowledge as well as participants in 
the University’s affdirs. The decision to change 
should not be predicated upon a desire to align 
ourselves with our so-called “peers” or because 
“this is what everyone does,” but because such 
change is best for the University. 

We must take this anniversary not as a time 
to pat ourselves on our backs, but as a challenge 
to students, staff, faculty and the administra- 
tors to carry our innovative and independent 
spirit into years ahead. 


| 








remember ethics 


As a practicing physician who 


kins School of Medicine in 1968, 
| agree with your editorial calling 
on the school to stop using live 


| pigs inits surgery training course 


[“First, Do No Harm,” Feb. 14]. 
Medical students ultimately 


| will be treating humans not pigs, 


dogs or other animals. New med- 
ical education tools, including 
human patient simulators and 
interactive computer technology, 
have revolutionized the way in- 
stitutions train medical students, 
physicians and other health 
professionals. More than 90 per- 
cent of U.S. medical schools now 
use non-animal teaching meth- 
ods for all student courses. 
During my own medical 
training at Johns Hopkins, the 


| surgery curriculum included a 


laboratory in which students op- 
erated on dogs and ultimately eu- 


| thanized them. The experience 


saddened me and left me feeling 
guilty. After decades of practic- 
ing medicine, I can tell you that 
this live animal lab in no way en- 
hanced my ability to take care of 
my human patients. 

Medical students today de- 


serve to know that effective non- 
animal teaching tools can help 
them gain a superior education 
while, at the same time, preserv- 
ing the compassion and empathy 
that brought most of us to medi- 
cine in the first place. 


— Barbara P. Wasserman 


Baltimore bicycling 
program gets the 
air clean 


The City of Baltimore should 
be applauded for its efforts to 
change the city’s car-heavy cul- 
ture with its Bicycle Master Plan 
(“City enacts new bike route 
network,” Feb. 21). The initiative 
joins similar efforts by munici- 
palities across the U.S. seeking 
to reduce traffic. congestion and 
improve air quality through this 
healthy mode of transportation. 

More than half of the nation’s 
work force commutes five or less 
miles to work, an easy distance for 
many people to bike. Riding at a 
10 miles per hour pace, this would 
be a 30 minute bike ride and 
would put you on the way toward 
getting Center of Disease Control's 
recommended level of physical 
activity. Yet while Bureau of 
Transportation Statistics show that 


bicycles are second only to cars as 
a preferred form of transportation, 
less than 1 percent of the U.S. 
population commutes by bikes. 

Motor vehicles create a sub- 
stantial amount of air pollution. 
According to the EPA, transpor- 
tation is responsible for nearly 80 
percent of carbon monoxide and 
55 percent of nitrogen oxide emis- 
sions in the United States. Not 
surprisingly, many metropoli- 
tan areas do not meet the air qual- 
ity standards specified in the 1990 
Clean Air Act Amendments. 

While today’s cars are much 
cleaner than years ago, if total au- 
to traffic continues to grow, over- 
all air quality will deteriorate. 
Every day cars and trucks burn 
millions of barrels of oil, a non- 
renewable — and increasingly 
expensive energy source. 
Switching motor vehicle trips 
over to bicycle trips is an easy 
way to reduce energy needs and 
pollution emissions from the 
transportation sector. 

We're not proposing banning 
cars; just consider cycling as a 
healthy — for the rider and for the 
environment — alternative when 
possible. For every four mile ride 
taken by Baltimore bikers, about 
15 pounds of pollutants will be 
kept out of the air we breathe. 
Let’s hope that other communities 
follow Baltimore’s lead. 


— Stephen Madden 
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By CHRISTINE McCURDY 


on Campus. 


According to the Foundation for In- 
dividual Rights in Education (FIRE), a 


non-partisan, non-profit 


commitment to free speech. 

There are several reasons why Hop- 
kins has been condemned to “Red Alert” 
status. 

Perhaps most significant was the sus- 
pension of 18-year-old junior Justin Park 





Christine McCurdy is a junior Inter- 
national Studies and Spanish major from 
Mountainside, N.]. 





By RAPHAEL KRUT-LANDAU 


On Feb. 19, Bill O’Reilly was host- 
ing a call-in debate on The Radio Factor, 
a nationally syndicated talk-radio show 
heard by more than 3 million Americans 
every week. The topic of discussion was 
Michelle Obama’s recent admission that 
“for the first time in my adult lifetime, 
I'm really proud of my country.” 

Someone named Maryanne phoned 
in to say that the prospective first lady 

was an “angry .. militant woman.” 
O'Reilly had already said he wanted to 
verify everything in a “fair and balanced 
and methodical way.” 

So he said this: 

“I don’t want to go on a lynching 
party against Michelle Obama unless 
there’s hard facts, evidence, that shows 
this is how the woman really feels. If 
that’s how she really feels — that Amer- 
ica is a bad country or a flawed nation, 
whatever — then that’s legit. We'll track 
it down.” 

This is one of the more offensive things 
I’ve heard anybody say on national talk 
radio. But we should ask: What does that 
this rather bumbling statement mean? 

Does it mean that O'Reilly would only 
lynch Mrs. Obama if he knew, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that she thinks Amer- 
ica is less than perfect? Bill was probably 

just saying “lynching party” figuratively. 
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By JACKIE JENNINGS 


I must say in reference to last week's 
News-Letter article “Council issues sting- 
ing rebuke of University administra- 
tion,” I never thought I would see a day 
when the Student Council and News-Let- 
ter were on the same page. 

Id like to continue this strange bed- 
fellows situation and applaud the Stu- 
dent Council for finally taking a position 

against the administration, which gen- 
erally operates aloof from meaningful 
student input, a situation I believe to be 
“engendered and enabled by one repug- 
nant institution that reigns supreme at 
Hopkins: the committee. 

Over my nearly four years here I have 
been a part of several of the committees 
referenced in the article, such as arts, 
disability, student life and the SAC. 

There are three types of unacceptable 
committees that get set up at Hopkins: 

‘the fact-finding, the intermediary and 
‘the flat-out silly. 

The fact-finding committees are 
set up to examine perceived problems 
on campus such as disability, gender 
issues, etc. Intermediary committees are 
comprised of, at least in part, undergrads 
organized to tell the higher-ups what 
general student concerns or give input 
on potential policy changes. The silly 
we'll get to later. é 

The primary problem with the fact- 
ning committees is that they generally 

ve no oversight, funding or resources 


; educational 
foundation dedicated to protecting con- 


stitutional liberties on campus, Hopkins 
under President William Brody has dem- 
onstrated greater contempt for the rights 
of its students in the past two years than 
nearly any other university in the coun- 
try. Indeed, Hopkins has earned one of 
just three spots on FIRE’s “Red Alert” 
list — reserved for schools displaying 
“severe and ongoing disregard” for stu- 
dents’ fundamental rights — and took 
home the ignominious title of FIRE’s 
first ever “Censor of the Year” for 2006. 
FIRE warns of a dark future for “free, in- 
dependent thought” at Hopkins if Brody 
refuses to eliminate the school’s chilling 
civility code and renew the university’s 


genes OPINIONS 
Set speech free at Hopkins 


. Did you know that Hopkins has been 
identified as one of the “worst of the — 
worst” when it comes to the abuse of © 
free speech on campus? That's right — 
Johns Hopkins University, the western 
hemisphere’s first research institution 
with a defined mission of “fostering in- 
dependent and original research,” has 
recently become the target of biting criti- 
cism from a national watchdog organi- 
zation that monitors the endangerment 
of free speech and individual expression 


in November 2006 for an “offensive” par- 
ty invitation posted on his Facebook.com 
page. In a clear (if perhaps misguided) 
attempt at intentionally un-P.C. ironic hu- 
mor, Park’s “Halloween in the Hood” invi- 
tation to Sigma Chi’s holiday party asked 
attendees to wear “copious amounts of 
‘bling bling ice ice” and listed rapper Ice- 
T as one of the party’s hosts. 

However, the administration quickly 
charged Park with “harassment, 
intimidation and failure to respect 
the rights of others.” The outrageous 
punishment for a private Web site post: 
one-year suspension, 300 hours of 
community service, written reports on 
12 books and diversity counseling. This 
original judgment, though later amended, 
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was one of the most severe punishments 
FIRE has ever seen for a student engaged 
in pure speech. Park’s case is just one of 
a handful at Hopkins, demonstrating 
how one’s academic career can be 
severely threatened and even ruined by 
suffocating speech codes. 

Worse still, in the aftermath of the 
“Halloween in the Hood” fiasco, Brody 
established a new speech code entitled 
“Principles for Ensuring Equity, Civility 
and Respect for All.” The code declares 
that “rude, disrespectful behavior is 
unwelcome and will not be tolerated” 
and “every member of our community 
will be held accountable for creating 
a welcoming workplace for all.” But 
what exactly is considered “rude and 


Bill OReilly said ... what? 


O’Reilly’s defenders believe the 
“metaphor defense” exonerates him. 
They argue that if “lynching party” is 
just a figure of speech, then the comment 
is innocent. 

At The Huffington Post, a reader posted 
the comment: “I don’t think that O'Reilly 
or anyone else should have to apologize 
for using [‘lynching party’] or any other 
colloquialism.” At City-data.com, another 
commentator has written, “The word 
‘lynching’ was said in a colloquial fash- 
ion and wasn’t meant to bespeak of any- 
thing having to do with race.” It’s true, 
“lynchings” weren't always race-related. 
The original use refers to violent vigilan- 
te justice on the American frontier. 

It was only during the Jim Crow 
era that “lynching parties” took on its 
present meaning: Angry, white mobs 
asserting their supremacy over people of 
color. In the century following the Civil 
War, a total of at least 5,000 blacks were 
publicly tortured, burned and hanged. 

Where does that leave Bill? Many would 
say the phrase is in itself profoundly 
offensive. Anybody who bandies that 
phrase is disrespecting the dead. 

I would go further. I think O’Reilly’s 
metaphorical use of “lynching party” is 
not only racist but dangerous as well. 

The reason has to do with the life and 
death of metaphors. 

Linguists draw a distinction between 


“living” and “dead” metaphors. A living 
metaphor is one that still has figurative 
power. A word is applied to a new con- 
text, but retains much of its old meaning. 
If you say “an armada of pigeons,” you 
are suggesting that the birds are espe- 
cially fierce-looking, numerous or in tac- 
tical formation. 

Metaphors become “dead” through 
overuse. “Branches of government” was 
once a living metaphor, but now it mere- 
ly means “divisions of state authority;” it 
no longer recalls the strength and unity 
of an oak. Similarly, the phrases “asset 
freeze,” “loud shirt” and “hot under the 
collar” have shed some of their original 
sensual power. 

Metaphors enrich language. They 
permit us to understand our world, feel 
at home in unfamiliar territories and 
connect with other cultures, foreign 
ways of thinking and abstract realities. 

Some metaphors are inappropriate. 
To use them is irresponsible. “Lynching 
party” is one such metaphor. 

Certain words are essential to memo- 
ry. When those present have died, events 
live on mainly in words. 

Some words are so essential, and their 
underlying memories so important, that 
it seems incorrect to commandeer them 
as metaphors for unrelated situations. 

Genocide, apartheid, the Holocaust, 
the Crusades: The words that recall 


Student Council takes a stand 


and don’t regularly consist of anyone in 
a position of power not already familiar 
with the problems at hand. They amount 
to empty intellectual outsourcing with 
no muscle to do anything beyond think. 

Also, the task of exploration tends 
just to get in the way of solving a prob- 
lem. Take for example, a Homewood 
committee on disability. Levering Hall 
is a glaring violation of almost every 
recommendation in the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, not to mention an out- 
right fire hazard for anyone with limited 
mobility. 

We don’t need a group to talk in nu- 
anced intangibles while very concrete 
and obvious problems wait to be ad- 
dressed. The ADA was passed in 1990. 
A period of 28 years is far beyond a rea- 
sonable time frame to make our build- 
ings safe for all. Dialogue regarding dis- 
ability has its place but when there is a 
glaring problem, the only way to solve 
them is action. 

The intermediary committees intend- 
ed to express student opinions to various 
administrators are also ineffectual. Only 
in very small numbers are students al- 
lowed to participate on committees with 
actual influence. A handful of students 
can hardly be seen as representative of 
the general student body. 

The students who sit on these com- 
mittees are hand-selected by adminis- 
trators. And even if these students had 
an ax to grind, they have much more to 
gain by being congenial yes-men. In the 


end, student input on these committees 
inevitably becomes pandering and net- 
working, nothing more. 

Now for the silly committees: I take 
as the paragon of a silly committee the 
Homewood Traditions Committee. I 
find something about a concerted effort 
to establish traditions to contradict the 
very concept of a tradition. The contra- 
dictory nature of a traditions committee 
is only highlighted by recent adminis- 
trative actions which have nearly blotted 
out proud, existing undergraduate tradi- 
tions at Homewood. 

I sat on the SAC last year while the 
Hopkins Pep Band, which has never 
missed a lacrosse or football game since 
its inception in the 1920s, was desper- 
ately scrounging for money to fund its 
spring travel. Students appealed to the 
SAC, deans’ offices and the Athletic Cen- 
ter, and somehow no one could come up 
with the cash. 

So while actual Hopkins traditions 
atrophied and came close to dying, the 
Traditions Committee was sipping cof- 
fee and wondering if robin’s egg blue re- 
ally was the most complimentary shade 
against marble and brick. 

I have come to this conclusion: The 
overarching problem with these com- 
mittees is that they exist not as a stop- 
gap between a problem and public per- 
ception. The committees are designe 
to do what they do best which is noth 
ing at all. They are intended to soun 
well-meaning and thoughtful so tha 
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disrespectful” behavior? This lack | 
of clarity not only leaves students 
hesitant to express any form of opinion | 
or joke that may fall under this broad | 
category of disrespect, but also allows 
the administration to apply the code | 
selectively in order to silence any speech 
with which they disagree. | 
The civility code also means that | 
Hopkins students are freer off-campus | 
than they are at Homewood. Due to | 
the subjective, vague determinations 
of “rude” and “disrespectful” speech, 
a policy such as this would be voided | 
in court as a clear violation of the First 
Amendment if it were to be government 
law. This dangerous ambiguity is exactly | 
why the Student Council has expressed | 
deep reservations concerning the code. | 

In last May’s commencement speech 
Brody told graduates their responsibility | 
“to assert fact and proclaim truth.” But 
how does one do so in an environment | 
that censors thought and expression? 

Hopkins shouldn’t be a_ school 
where free speech takes a back seat to | 
paternalistic ideals of “civility.” So what 
can Hopkins do to end its reign atop the | 
“Red Alert” list? 

It is imperative that the administration 
make a concerted effort to assure stu- 
dents that their right to free expression is 
cherished on campus. But before it can do | 
this, the administration must publicly re- 
affirm its dedication to the ideals of free 
speech and discovery — the values upon 
which Hopkins was established in 1876. 

The civility code must be repealed. It 
is not conducive to the very nature and 
mission of a research institution. 

Hopefully, with continuing pressure | 
from members of Student Council and | 
public attention drawn by the efforts of 
organizations like FIRE, Hopkins will 
renew its commitment to free speech. 


humanity’s darkest hours require our 
respect. They are instruments for the 
transmission of historical knowledge to 
others. If we make these terms do lowlier 
work, we run the risk of their becoming | 
dead metaphors. 

Then we risk inhibiting our key 
connection with the past. And we make it | 
easy for ourselves and future generations | 
to commit the mistakes of our past. , 

We should not hesitate in using these | 
words appropriately, as when our spe-— 
cies unimaginatively recycles its crimes. 
When genocide recurs in Darfur, or 
modern-day witch hunts are pursued 
against innocent Americans, historical 
metaphors are not only appropriate but 
required. 

Some words function so well as meta- 
phors that we would only impoverish 
our daily speech if we eschewed them: 
“My mother’ll murder me if I forget her 
birthday again,” “That week without sex 
was absolute torture.” 

Others are sufficiently inapt as 
metaphors to justify their use. “Lynching 
party” fits this criterion. O'Reilly is not 
innocent. He is unwittingly dandling 
with the interface of language, memory 
and violence. 





Raphael Krut-Landau is a junior philosophy and 
cognitive science major from Chappaqua, N.Y. 


when an outside source asks, “What's 
being done on X issue” someone can re- 
ply, “Ah, yes, the Committee On X has 
made some thoughtful recommenda- 
tions.” 

The Committee On X has served its 
one purpose, not to address the issue but 
to address public concern surrounding 
the issue, should there ever be any. 

Let me be clear in my condemna- 
tions. I have no reason to think the 
people responsible for these committees 
are anything but decent. Whenever the 
University makes a policy change such 
as the ones regarding internship credit 
or sophomore housing, I bet the choice 
was purely financial. But the buffer of a 
committee allows these decisions to be 
cloaked in an aura of thought and sub- 
stance or worse, it allows serious prob- 
lems to persist in the name of ongoing 
study. 

The optimist in me sees the Student 


j weighing dow 





Council’s action as a means to possibly 
addressing the intolerable fagade of our 
Hopkins culture of committees. How- 
ever, the humor columnist in me holds 
a bizarre, wry hope for an invitation to 
join the Committee to Address the Inad- 
equacy of Committees. If the past is any 
indication, I think I just might get that 
wish. 





Jackie Jennings is a senior Writing Seminars 
major from Madison, N.]. 


4 50-state 
strategy for 
health care 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


This past Monday, Washington, D.C. 
hosted the 100th annual meeting of the 
National Governors Association with 


| the White House. The first meeting oc- 


curred in 1906 under Teddy Roosevelt, 


| with the intention to push forward 


Roosevelt’s conservation policies. 
Rising, current and fading political 
stars littered the photo of 22 Republican 
and 28 Democratic governors along with 
President Bush on Monday. Seeing, all 
these governors there together reminded 


| me of the vastness of this nation and the 


importance of relative state autonomy. 
This meeting got me to thinking how 
every state is vastly different: Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's California has little in 
common with Bobby Jindal’s Louisiana, 
which is wholly different from Sarah 


| Palin’s Alaska or Pawlenty’s Minnesota. 


Because of the diversity of states we 
have in the union, often the state capi- 
tals know what is better for their specific 
populations than does Washington, D.C. 
Governors and state legislators live clos- 
er to their constituent populations and 
must be more responsive to local needs. 

Today, many argue that America is 
more the same than it is different. That 
is largely true. However that does not ab- 
solve the fact that America continues to 
be made of variant parts. For this reason 
a national health care plan may not be 
the best way to provide universal health 
care. 

Health care is not a right. However, 
for practical and certain moral reasons, 
universal health care should be a goal. 
This is especially true since the current 
system tends to be more costly as we 
have people who can’t buy health insur- 
ance and thus wait until they have to get 
medical assistance but then taxpayers 
still have to pay a more expensive bill. 

Though we should pursue the expan- 
sion of access to health care and high- 
light preventative and affordable health 
care, we as a nation must also remember 
our priorities. 

America has a problem deep at its 
core. The entitlement programs that are 
n our governments with 
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threaten our way of life as a strong na- 
tion.Eventually, these entitlement pro- 
grams, such as social security, Medicaid 
and Medicare, will prove unsustainable. 
At that point the only solutions available 
will be raising taxes and lowering ben- 
efits. The effect of the growing amount of 
money that these entitlement programs 
are sucking out of our governments will 
be devastating. The strain of entitlements 
will eventually start hurting America’s 
external and internal infrastructure. 

External infrastructure, such as sup- 
port for military, international organi- 
zations and foreign aid to help troubled 
regions, will shrivel, as will internal in- 
frastructure, in the form of transporta- 
tion networks, homeland security and 
national defense. 

Despite this, one of the critical policy 
debates coming up is how to provide 
universal health care to our citizens. It 
may be a noble goal, but it may not be 
wise to start another federal entitle- 
ment program at this time. We should 
fix the broken entitlement programs we 
already have, not to mention our illegal 
immigration problem, before starting 
new programs. However our health care 
situation does need to be addressed. 

Initially, I liked the idea of a national 
health care plan, largely because I didn’t 
want Gov. Martin O'Malley (D-Md.) 
choosing my health care plan. I prefered 
Gov. Mitt Romney’s Massachusetts plan. 

Yet Romney’s presidential policy for 
universal health care was that the fed- 
eral government should get the states to 
provide and implement their own plans 
for universal health care: Massachusetts 
had its own, California and Maryland are 
developing their own and this would go 
across the country. Even if this may have 
been a calculated move to appeal to a 
conservative base, today it now appears 
to me to be the most logical step to take. 

If America had 50 ways of dealing 
with health care, all learning from each 
other, somewhere in that mix, we might 
be able to produce the most affordable 
and effective health care that recognizes 
the specific needs of that state. 

Our current health care system needs 
reform. Instead of looking outward, 
to the nationalized systems of France, 
Spain and Canada for solutions, maybe 
we need to start looking inward to New 
York, Texas and California. I hope that 
the next president will use the 101st NGA 

meeting to pressure and lobby governors 
to bring health care to all our citizens. 





Dylan Diggs is a senior political science ma- 
jor from Mount Airy, Md. and the News- 
Letter Opinions Editor. 
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Thursday, March 6th 


Meet area landlords and get information about other services 
for living off-campus. If you will be living off-campus next year 
you don't want to miss this event! 





11:00am-3:00pm - Glass Pavillion 


Saturday, March 8th 


Many of the area apartment buildings will be open and ready to a 
show you what they have to offer. Bring your friends and visit all ao | 
the buildings you want to check out in the area, F t 1B 
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11:00am -2:00pm - Various Locations 
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‘Dancing toa 
revolutionary 
rhythm 


: AR | By MARY DOMAN 
Tew : z | Sports Editor 
Uy) . Swen LEAT Remember those kids at the movie theater 
F THE 
(KANSAS crry) We ARE arcades in middle school? The ones who had 


SEAHeKS ES | synchronized, mastered, flawless Dance Dance 














AN ART AND MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OCTOBER6&7 | 1-9pm | 30S CALVERT ST 


FEATURING: OUTDOOR CRAFT BAZAAR, 


VIDEO ART, anp PERFORMANCE ART 
PONYTAIL> KARL BLAU. > MONARCH >WZT HEARTS 2m 
PONTIAK > LEXIE MOUNTAIN BOYS > FRENEMIES © 
AAIDENSTORM > SMALL SUR > FLORA AND FAUNA 

AK SLAUGHTER > WOLTHER GOES STRANGER ™*"" 





VISIT WWW.CURRENTSPACE.COM For SCHEDULE 


By ADAM LEMPEL 
For The News-Letter 










In a little room, right up a flight of stairs in his Hampden 
house, sits Jordan Bernier’s screen-printing enterprise. His set- 
up consists of a table he built himself, a couple of hot lights, inks, 
oils and paper, and it is here that Jordan produces some of the 
finest, most ubiquitous, functional street art in Baltimore. 

It is Baltimore’s diverse yet integrated music community that 
is so unique and local concert posters are perhaps the ultimate 
testament to that. Local promoter Devon Deimler explains, “One 
design style isn’t exclusive to one type of band; like all these band 
names will appear on all these different types of flyers because 
the shows mix around a lot.” 

Poster artist Lesser Gonzalez stresses this sense of commu- 
nity saying, “It’s been really hard for them [the media] to grasp 
that not everyone is doing the same thing here but we are all 
really stuck together.” Posters are just one illustration of how the 
art and music communities are united in Baltimore. The art is in- 
delibly tied to the music. “It’s all one thing, it’s all one event, like 
you get your invitation, that’s sort of like a flyer and you come to 
the party, which is the show, it’s all one thing,” Deimler said. 

The time and effort that go into local posters is evident from 
first glance. This is part of the appeal says local poster artist No-. 
len Strals. A nice concert poster means that “like the people who 
are booking it, obviously they think it’s worth that extra effort ... 
The audience has the same reaction to it, like this isn’t going to 
be your average show.” 

Strals is credited by so many of the local artists as having 
been their inspiration to start making posters, and his technical 
wizardry is apparent in his work. When Strals first began mak- 
ing posters for the Ottobar as a student at MICA in the late ‘90s, 
he said there were maybe a handful of screen-printed posters, 
but that most were done by photocopying and few were hand- 
drawn. Strals is notorious for making his flyers by hand but con- 
cert posters can be made in a variety of ways. Some are made 
digitally using design or photo-editing software. Posters can be 
screen-printed or they can be photocopied at your local Kinko's. 
Many concert posters may only appear as online versions. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 
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Revolution routines? And you would watch 
them, thinking, “Where are these kids going 
to be in five years?” 

Rest assured, they did make it out of the 
movie theater, but they’re still stomping away 
on the DDR mat. In fact, they’re right here on 
campus! Introducing the Johns Hopkins Dance 
Dance Revolution Club: 

I'm just going to be honest about it all. 
Tuesday night, I went to the DDR practice. Go 
on, feel good about yourself and how you were 
at some hip bar, or how you were at a swanky 
jazz concert, or how you were in D.C. for the 
night. Maybe my confession makes you proud 
you were at the Den. Maybe you're even a 
little more comfortable knowing you were in 
the library. I would like to tell all to take your 

fancy drinks, your worldly adventures, your 
books and your popularity ... and throw them 
all aside, like I did, and embrace the inner 


ube mmpgotepnea Peron of His 


“Sometimes DDR gets a bad rep as a ‘nerdy 
thing todo,” DDR club presidentJeffry Orthober 
said. In my career as a sports journalist, I’ve 
never been surer of a quote’s authenticity. 

Nor have I been more unsure of myself in 
my surroundings. The setting was unfamiliar; 
this wasn’t the rec center, it wasn’t Homewood 
Field. However, this doesn’t mean that its 
inhabitants lack the vigor of a collegiate athlete. 
I have to say I was impressed, honestly. These 
young men (and woman) have talent. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B10 
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TaxLo Dj night was re- 
cently named Blender’s 
“Best Dance Party in 
America,” B2. 
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on the Blu Ray discs 
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The TaxLo Spin: DJ Craze and KLEVER 


Haven't heard of TaxLo? 
Well Blender magazine has. 
That’s right, Baltimore’s own 
indie dance party, hosted at the 
Sonar night club, was recently 
voted by Blender as the Best 
Dance Party in America. Tax- 
Lo, short for Taxidermy Lodge, 
boasts an impressive list of past 

_ DJs, including the likes of DJ A- 
Trak, Diplo and Low Budget of 
| Hollertronix, Hot Chip, Pat Ma- 
honey of LCD Soundsystem, 
Flosstradamus and J.D. Samp- 


son of Le Tigre. 
| They have also had live 
performances from MLA, 


Blaqstarr, Uffie and Baltimore 
native Spank Rock. The best 
| part about TaxLo, however, 
| might just be its resident DJs, 
| who mix everything from 
house and hip-hop to Baltimore 
club and indie-electronic. 

Like its music, TaxLo’s audi- 
ence is a conglomeration of vari- 
| Ous origins. On any given night 
you will meet neon art-school 
| hipsters, eclectic inner-city 
oscillators doing the “Sponge- 
| bob” and even some Hopkins 
students (who hapjfen to ap- 
pear in the picture featured in 
| Blender next to Diplo). 

This week at Sonar, there is 
a double dose of dance party. 
Miami-based DJ Craze will be 
spinning in promotion of his 
new mix for the British dance- 
club Fabric, with special guest 
KLEVER from Atlanta. DJ 
Craze’s Fabric Live:38 is an apt 
look at an already illustrious 
career. 

The Nicaraguan-American 
DJ Craze is the only solo per- 
former to be crowned World 
DMC Champion three years in 
a row, due in part to his incred- 
ible scratching ability. Yet, in a 
scene where bass and hip-hop 


Eas 








COURTESY OF JOSH SISK 


Sonar hosts Friday night's TaxLo dance party with this week's special guests, DJ Craze and KLEVER, spinning hard as usual. 


dominates, Craze does not shy 
away from laying down some 
club-bangers. His album features 
the heaviest cuts from the Cool 
Kids, Spank Rock, DJ Blaqstarr 
and ColdCut. Needless to say his 
influences definitely include Bal- 
timore Club, and one can assume 
that this will be in the mix here at 
the Charm City Friday night. 
Craze’s counterpart KLEVER 
has a similar style — a technical 
touch on the turntables, but a par- 
ty in his mind. This is evident in 
his remix of Blaqstarr’s “All The 
Girls Around The World,” which 
combines a club-synth sound, 
with a B’more club beat and the 
familiar chorus of the original 
song. Both DJs borrow a lot from 
Hollertronix and try to mix fa- 
miliar songs with high beats per 
minute (BPM) club loops. Check 


out his MySpace page for free 
downloads. 

While Craze and KLEVER 
entertain Sonar’s main stage, 
the venue’s smaller room will 
be headlined by L.A’s Guns N 
Bombs, a blend of the German 
and French electronic scenes, 
reminiscent of Justice and oth- 
ers on Ed Banger Records. Their 
Web site boasts “All Bangers, 
No Mash,” and this is no embel- 
lishment: Their breakthrough 
hit “Nothing is Getting Us Any- 
where” features mind-numbing 
synths and entrancing voices. 
They have also remixed artists 
such as the Klaxons and Chro- 
meo and will be touring with 
Digitalism later this spring. 

As usual, TaxLo’s resident DJs 
Dave Nada, Cullen Stalin and Si- 
mon Phoenix will be getting the 


crowd lubricated before Guns 
take the table. For an innova- 
tive new take on Soulja Boy, vis- 
it Dave Nada’s MySpace page, 
which also features one of the | 
better remixes of “Crank Dat” 
and “Fat Bottom Girls.” | 
If you are tired of saying | 
there isn’t anything worthwhile 
to do at Hopkins, spend the $20 | 
you would otherwise spend on | 
overpriced drinks instead ona | 
cab ride to Sonar. DJ Craze and | 
KLEVER will only set you back | 
$10, and if you go to TaxLo af- | 
terwards to see Guns N Bombs, 
its only another $3. The show is | 
this Friday, Feb. 29; doors open | 
at 9 p.m. For more information | 
visit hftp://www.sonarbaltimore. 
com or the artists’ MySpace | 
pages. | 
—Ishan Dasgupta 





Campus events 
Thursday, Feb. 28 


5 p.m. — 7 p.m. DMC Work- 
shops: video production tech- 
niques 

Digital Media Center workshops 
are free and open to full-time 
undergraduate and graduate 
students on the Homewood 
campus. Faculty and staff may 
attend workshops as_ space 
allows. All workshops are 
located at the Digital Media 
Center, located in suite 226 of 
the Offit Building in the Mattin 
Center. This Thursday’s theme 
is video production techniques. 


5:30 p.m. Center for Africana 
Studies: Second-Annual Early 
African History Lecture 

The Center for Africana Stud- 
ies presents the Second-Annual 
Early African History Lecture 
in Remsen Hall 101. Dr. Marilyn 
Heldman is the author of Afri- 
can Zion: the Sacred Art of Ethio- 
pia in addition to other works. 


6:30 p.m. — 8:30 p.m. Prince 
Among Slaves film screening. 

Sponsored by the JHU Muslim 
Association and the Caribbean 
Cultural Society, the award- 
winning movie Prince Among 
Slaves, the true story of Abdul 
Rahman Ibrahima Sori, an Af- 
rican prince enslaved in the 
Americas, will be shown at the 
Interfaith Center. There will be 
food and a discussion, and en- 
trance is free. 


Sunday, March 2 


5 p.m. —- 7 p.m. DMC Work- 
shops: T-shirt design 
Do you have an abundance of 
hip T-shirt design ideas float- 
ing in your head but no way to 
translate them to wearable mas- 
_ terpieces? The Digital Media 
Center workshops are free, and 
this week’s theme is T-shirt de- 
sign and production. All work- 
shops are located in suite 226 at 
the Offit Building of the Mattin 
Center. 


Monday, March 3 


7 p.m.—9 p.m. DMC Workshops: 
video editing: Final Cut Pro/ 
Mac 

This is the next program in a se- 


ries of DMC workshops that occur 
daily at the Digital Media Cen- 
ter. Monday’s will center around 
video editing, which if you attend 
Thursday’s class on video pro- 
duction, would leave you with a 
strong hold on movie making. 


Local events 
Thursday, Feb. 28 


7 p.m. Wailers with Trevor 
Hall, Passafire 

The Wailers have sold over 250 
millions records worldwide. No 
other reggae group has so many 
well-known hits to draw upon, 
whilst their reputation as a live 
act is unchallenged after per- 
forming to an estimated 24 mil- 
lion people around the world. 
Tickets are $25 for the show at 
Ram’s Head Live (http://www. 
ramsheadlive.com). 


8 p.m. Beach House perform- 
ing at G-Spot. 

Hampden’s G-Spot (2980 Falls 
Road) hosts Baltimore boy/girl 
duo Beach House, who offers up 
a dreamy sound. They, have an 
indie-rock disposition, which 
leans toward the mellower side 
of rock and roll. Entrance is $10 
at the door. 


Friday, Feb, 29 


Late-Night Sugar at Club 1722. 
After all the other bars have 
closed, 1722 is just getting the 
party started. Every Friday 
night resident DJs, including 
Ultra Nate and Lisa Moody, 
spin until the sun comes up 
Saturday morning. Club 1722 is 
located appropriately at 1722 N. 
Charles St. 


Saturday, March | 


10 a.m. —- 4 p.m. Maryland Zoo 
Opening Weekend 

(Also on Sunday, March 2, 10 
a.m. —- 4 p.m.) Check out the 
zoo’s newest additions includ- 
ing two elephants, a new giraffe 
and a new chimp, as well as new 
rides. The Maryland Zoo in Bal- 
timore is located in Druid Hill 
Park, and parking is free. 


11 a.m. - 5 p.m. Baltimore Fair 
for Contemporary Prints & 
New Editions 
Peruse an 


3) 


international 


array of works from 12 major 
contemporary art dealers, 
galleries and presses for this 
two-day (also on Sunday, March 
2, from 11 a.m—5 p.m.), not-to- 
miss biennial event. Discover 
established and emerging artists 
including — for the first time —a 
group of talented students from 
the Maryland Institute College 
of Art offering contemporary 
works on paper. Entrance is $15 
for non-members. 


12 p.m. Alfred Hitchcock Ret- 
rospective. 

Baltimore celebrates the man 
who redefined “thriller” — and 
we don’t mean Michael Jack- 
son. Through June, the Charles 
screens a different Hitchcock 
film every week. Each film is 
shown three days per week. In 
total, 25 of Hitchcock’s movies 
will be screened, so clear your 
schedule. For a comprehensive 
list, see the Charles’s Web site at 
http://www.thecharles.com. Tick- 
ets to Saturday matinees are 
$6. This week, the Charles will 
be screening Notorious, starring 
Cary Grant and Ingrid Berg- 
man. 


7 p.m. Flogging Molly, The 
Green 17 Tour w/ The Rever- 
end Peyton’s Big Damn Band, 
The Mighty Stef 

Flogging Molly returns to the 
stage after their third studio 
album, Within a Mile of Home. 
They are performing at Ram’s 
Head Live! and tickets are $25. 


Sunday, March 2 


2 p.m. — 5 p.m. Legacy Minor- 
ity Film Festival. 

This is a new film festival and fo- 
rum that features minority film- 
makers and films made about or 
featuring people of color. It will 
take place at Reginald F. Lewis 
Museum of Maryland African- 
American History and Culture, 
located at 830 E. Pratt St. It will 
also take place from 5:30 p.m. 
— 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, March 
1. Call (410) 767-0473 for more 
information on the event. 


Monday, March 3 


Anxious Climate: Architecture 


at the Edge of Environment 


MICA presents Anxious Climate, 
an exhibit centered around 


the work of three European 


architecture firms — ‘R&Sie, 


Phillipe Rahm and Amid [Cero’ 


9] — that have worked to devise 
ways in which buildings can 
preserve and even improve 
nature rather than consuming 
and marring it. Head to the 
Maryland Institute College of 
Art’s Meyerhoff Gallery, located 
at 1301 W. Mount Royal Ave. 


Tuesday, March 4 


8 p.m. Man Man, the Extrordi- 
naires, Frenemies. 

Ottobar hosts indie trio Man 
Man, the Extrordinaries and 
Frenemies for only $10 (if bought 
in advanc; tickets are $12 at the 
door). The Ottobar is located at 
2549 N. Howard St. Visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com for more in- 
formation. 


Have an event coming up? E-mail 
dana.covit@jhunewsletter.com 
with a short description, the time, 
the location and any other pertinent 
information. 
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The Other Boleyn Girl 
Opening at Landmark Harbor East Cinema 
Friday, Feb. 22 
1:30 p.m. | 4:50 p.m. | 7:30 p.m. | 10:10 p.m. 











COURTESY OF HTTP! WWWTHEOTHERBOLEYNGIRLCOM 
Starring Scarlett Johansson and Natalie Portman, 7he Other 
Boleyn Girl is a sumptuous and sensual tale of intrigue, romance 
and betrayal as two sisters fight for the love of King Henry VIII. 


Penelope 


Opening at Landmark Harbor East Cinema 
Friday, Feb. 29 


12:15 p.m. | 2:20 p.m. | 4:45 p.m. | 7:00 p.m. | 9:25 p.m. 





COURTESY OF HTTP,/WWWPENELOPETHEMOVIE.COM 
Penelope, a modern romantic tale starring Christina Ricci, is about 
a young aristocratic heiress born under a curse that can only be 
broken when she finds true love. 























Exposure 


By Francesca Pazniokas 
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Spinning Into Butter churns out a good show 


By SARAH SABS HON 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


Pee: she « aipraele theater 
Oe : E 2 that, although 
y, provides some of the 
best performances on campus. 
Hae Hopkins, founded in 
“<i aS an extension of the Eng- 
lish department, is a semi-profes- 
sional community theate 
that is the second olde 
troupe in Baltimore. 

Currently performing in the 
Swirnow Theater, Spinning Into 
Butter, a play by Rebecca Gilman, 
is their latest production in The- 
atre Hopkins’s 86th season. 

First performed in 1999, Spin- 
ning Into Butter created both 
praise and controversy due to its 
themes of racism, discrimination 
and white guilt. 

The play takes place in a small 
Vermont college and centers 
around the new dean of student 
life, Sara Daniels. 

Spurred by a series of hate 
crimes perpetrated against an 
African-American student, Si- 
mon Brick, the administration 
and students react in an attempt 
to create an environment of tol- 
erance. However, most of these 
actions backfire and in doing so, 
Gilman addresses the issue that 
political correctness stymies dis- 
cussion about racism and toler- 
ance. 

The play, however, is not all 
doom and gloom but is equally 


r group 
st theater 





wee 8 
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J.R. Lyston and Todd Pearthree portray deans at Belmont College in Rebecca Gilman's production Spinning Into Butter. 





a comedy about the miscommu- 
nication between administrators 
and students in academia--some- 
thing Hopkins students can cer- 
tainly relate to. 

Jokes suchas, “the sophomores 
always get the short straw,” ring 
true for college students and give 
an added dimension to the play 
that older audience members 


might not appreciate. 

The fumblings of the deans 
in the pursuit of “doing the right 
provide 


thing” 


innumerable 





LAURA BITNER/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Lisa Hodsoll, as Dean Sara Daniels, takes the lead as the new dean of student life. 


laughs. This is partly due to the 
content, partly due to the script, 
and mostly due to the excellent 
comedic timing of many of the 
actors. 

It seems that Theatre Hopkins 
has managed to find some of the 
best theater talent in Baltimore. 

Lisa Hodsoll, who plays the 
protagonist, Dean Sara Daniels, 
does a nice job of transitioning 


from the comedic scenes to the . 


more serious. 

Her monologue in the second 
act on personal guilt and her own 
racist thoughts is one of the finest 
moments of theater in the pro- 
duction. 

She is moving, realistic and 
provocative; while at first the au- 
dience might be abhorred by her 
admittance to her fear of African- 
American populations, her per- 
formance also forces each viewer 
to re-evaluate his or her own sub- 
tly and often unintentionally rac- 
ist behaviors. 

Dr. Ross Collins, played by 
Todd Pearthree, managed an ex- 
cellent balance between oddball 
professor and intimate friend to 
Hodsoll’s character. 

A nice mannerism adapted by 
Pearthree is a clap of his hands 
for emphasis. This is one of the 
many ways that he makes Dr. 
Collins a more natural and be- 
lievable character. 

Dianne Hood and J.R. Lyston 
make the perfect comedic tag 
team as Deans Catherine Kenney 
and Burton Strauss, however, 
Lyston takes the cake with his 
fabulous portrayal of a bumbling 





The past moves forward in fashion 


Baltimore boasts great vintage stores that provide unique ways to update a student wardrobe 


By DANA COVIT 
Events Editor 


For many students who live in , 
suburbia or who are entrenched 
in a college lifestyle that doesn’t 
permit dressing to impress be- 
cause of the risk of being spilled 
on, it is often difficult to escape 
the ubiquitous nature of medio- 
cre fashion, the repetitiveness 
of style choices and the content- 
ment to simply buy “what's in 
store” and thus, what must be 
“in style.” 

Finding something interest- 
ing, or inspiring, or simply a little 
off-kilter has become dishearten- 
ingly arduous. 

However, amidst the Macy’s, 
Nordstrom and Abercrombie 
& Fitch stores galore, there are 
stores that have one-of-a-kind 
pieces that will inevitably spunk 
up your otherwise humdrum 
wardrobe. 

In a quest to cure a closet full 
of mainstream fashion, vintage 
shopping offers a very differ- 
ent approach. It truly is a breed 

of its own; the vintage reverie 
is enough to remedy months of 
high-street shopping that takes 
punches at your salary and even 
at your individuality, if you're 
not careful. ; 

Vintage shopping offers an al- 
ternative to alternative to stream- 
lined fashion, and usually guar- 
antees a shopping experience far 
more rewarding than any other 
kind. ; 

There’s something undeni- 
ably exhilarating about buying 
a dress that you know is not 
only fashionable now, but was 


fashionable years, usually de- 
cades ago, when the world was 
inexpressibly different. It proves 
just how timeless fashion can be 
— a sentiment that is often un- 
recognized in our world of ever- 
morphing, _leave-no-prisoners 
approach to what we wear and 
how we wear it. 

But vintage is different, and 
to some, difficult. And although 
it may be intimidating to imag- 
ine wearing that mod-era dress 
that you haven't a dress hang- 
ing high above your head that 
you haven't seen since flipping 
through your parents’ old photo 
albums, balancing vintage with 
of-the-moment is easier than 
you'd think. 

To ease, rather than jump head 
first, into vintage, however, acces- 
sories are where to begin. 

There are sure to be piles of 





high quality leather satchels, 
gold bangles, statement belts and 
scarves in every vintage location 
you visit. Wearing one funky, un- 
expected accessory immediately 
adds personality to an otherwise 
basic outfit. 

Remember to also browse the 
men’s section for blazers or over- 
sized lumberjack shirts at lower 
prices than you would find in the 
women’s section. 

Every time you shop vintage, 
it will become easier to see the 
otherwise anachronistic, seem- 
ingly exaggerated pieces fitting 
in perfectly with the rest of your 
wardrobe. You will hone your 
vintage eye. 

The first step is experimenting. 
Don't be afraid to take a fashion 
risk — not everyone will love what 
you wear every day, but the most 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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Find your vintage threads “downey Avenue” at places like Minas and Ninth Life. 
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In Bruges’s misleading ads 


| By ALEX BEGLEY 


| Managing Editor 
Managing Edit 


“If I'd grown up on a farm 


|| and was retarded, Bruges might 


“u" 


impress me,” says Colin Farrell’s 


| character, Ray, a few scenes into 
| In Bruges. He looks uncom fort- 


able, more so 


obscure a black comedy 


At 38, his plays and films have 
won him an Academy Award 
(for the short film Six Shooter), 
several Tony awards and numer- 
ous other accolades. At 27, four of 
his plays ran simultaneously in 
London’s West End. He is the first 
playwright since Shakespeare to 
achieve this feat. 





than his char- 


ISERIES 


Unfortu- 
nately, he didn’t 





making it obvi- 
ous that Ray has 
growing 


growing comes 


Starring: Colin Farrell, Bren- 
dan Gleeson, Ralph Fiennes 
Director: Martin McDonagh 





quite hit it with 
this, his first fea- 
ture-length film. 
His writing was 
spot-on, if a little 


i | on that tails of |} Run Time: 107 min. underwritten. 
i one blood-filled |] Rating: R The jokes 
_ shootout after | Playing At: The Charles were sharp, 
| | another. fresh and intel- 
The crafty ligent, but the 


LAURA BITNER/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


academic who tries to connect 
with students. 


Acting abilities definitely im- | 


prove with age as was evidenced 
in the performance. Chris Krysz- 
tofiak played a fine, but frankly 
unmemorable, student, Greg 
Sullivan, and Michael Byrne Ze- 





marel exaggerated his role quite | 


a bit. Is it really believable that 
a student would scream, red in 
the face with veins popping, at a 
dean of a college? Not really. 


of-touch” administrators is man- 
aged perfectly and the complex 
relationship between Pearthree 
and Hodsoll provides a nice al- 


ternative to Hodsoll’s character | 


away from her academic duties. 
It also provides a forum for the 
audience to discover more about 
Hodsoll’s past 
views. 


Gilman excels at one liners, | | 


such as, “Stop thinking you have 
black friends just because you got 
along with Nanny,” 
states ideas that others are afraid 


to, like, “To idealize is to funda- | 


mentally make different” and 
“Most people are racist, they just 
don’t know they’re racist.” 

However, Gilman also has a 
few stinkers, that include, “I hate 
you because you totally suck,” 
which is unrealistic coming from 
the dean of student life. 

This is inidicative of a number 
of scriptural failings. Forexample, 
there is a small snippet of phone 
conversation between Hodsoll’s 
character and her mother on the 
phone in which the audience dis- 
covers that the mother is drunk, 
however, Gilman never capital- 
izes on it. 

Also, while Michael O’Conn- 
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editing of In Bruges’s punchy, 
laugh-a-minute, fast-paced trail- 
er advertised a movie far unlike 
the slow-moving, dark comedy 
(heavy on the dark) that it is. I 
should have known better. 

In the last year I’ve seen three 
movies from “across the pond” 
whose lumbering style (The 
Queen, History Boys and Venus) has 
bored me to tears despite brilliant 
casts, Oscar nominations, semi- 
entertaining plots and sometimes 
stunning cinem atography. 

Judging by the trailer I thought 


| that In Bruges would be more 
Overall, Gilman’s script is | 
quite good. The issue of the “out- | 


like Edgar Wright’s and Simon 
Pegg’s Shaun of the Dead and Hot 
Fuzz, movies that mock Ameri- 


| can-style genre-flicks brilliantly. 


I was painfully mislead. 

Martin McDonagh, the un- 
believably talented writer and 
director of In Bruges, has a dark 
side, and it works for him. It 
works really well. 


sad, brooding music they lay 
over it made the audience afraid 
to laugh. 

One scene in particular fea- 
tured amiserable Ferrell, hunched 
with cold, zipping through Bru- 
ges canals in a boat, complaining 
the entire time while Ken (Bren- 
dan Gleeson) cheerfully takes in 
the medieval architecture. 

A scene that should’ve held 
a visual punch and produced a 
good laugh, fizzled under the im- 
pending doom that McDonagh 
painted into each shot. 

The gloom is not unwarrant- 
ed. Ken and Ray are London hit- 
men; Ray has recently botched 
his first assignment and Ken, the 
good-natured and lovable expe- 
rienced killer, is keeping him in 
Bruges under the strict orders 
of a faceless boss named Harry 
(whose face is later revealed as 
none other than Ralph Fiennes). 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 
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Colin Farrell stars as Ray in the unexpectedly dark and violent new release /n Bruges. 





A monumental subject in a small space 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 
Managing Editor 
Monuments. Their  ubig- 


uity makes us overlook them. 
Our public spaces — our parks, 
city squares, town halls — are 
marked by them. Yet we largely 
ignore the countless monuments 
that cover the global landscape. 
Or at least we don’t think about 
most of them very often. 

On the other hand, a handful 
of them serve as the iconic sym- 
bols of a people’s or a nation’s 
collective past. One only has to 
think of the Statue of Liberty, 
the Eiffel Tower or the Taj Mahal. 
Others arouse consternation and 
controversy. The now-beloved 
Vietnam Memorial by Maya Lin 
comes to mind, as does the more 
recent Berlin Holocaust memo- 
rial. 

There seems to be a cross-cul- 
tural predilection to memorialize 
the past, often in grandiose form. 
A new exhibition at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art seeks to address 
some of the issues that this seem- 
ingly universal and timeless phe- 
nomenon raises. 

Ironically this exhibition on 
monuments and monumental- 
ity is quite small, actually only 
a single room. The curators of 
the exhibit are quite aware of the 
futility of comprehensiveness. 
Therefore, rather than address- 
ing the entire import of monu- 
ments, sociologically and aes- 
thetically, the exhibit focuses on 


several theoretical concerns and 


artistic tropes. 

The earliest works in this ex- 
hibition date back to the 16th 
century, certainly not the origins 
of the monument. In a series of 
four engravings, Dutch artist 
Philip Galle imagines and embel- 
lishes some of the wonders of the 
Classical World: “The Colossus 
of Rhodes,” “The Lighthouse of 
Alexandria,” “The Coliseum at 
Rome” and “The Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus.” 

The engravings, made in 1572, 
are beautifully executed and 
typify the exaggerated styliza- 
tion of Northern European art. 
The series memorializes this an- 
cient past by breathing life into 
it, metaphorically linking these 
two societies with more than one 
thousand years and a continent 
in between. 

While the exhibition focuses, 
justifiably so, on the 20th cen- 
tury, it would have been interest- 
ing to include an earlier example 
of monumentalizing to serve as 
a contrast. A work from Ancient 
Greece, Egypt or a Mesopota- 
mian society would have been 
welcomed. 

Despite the limitations of the 
space the works selected were 
well chosen. Among the high- 
lights include French §artist’s 
Christian Botenski’s 1987 multi- 
media instillation, Autel Chas- 
es. 

In this piece, gelatin sil- 
ver prints of people’s faces are 
mounted in metal boxes and 
illuminated leaving the faces 


blurry and indefinable. This 
piece representing. the anony- 
mous victims of the Holocaust is 
the anti-monument, memorializ- 
ing the unknown. 

Another particularly interest- 
ing piece is a small ink drawing 
by American artist Claes Olden- 
burg, entitled “Proposed Colos- 
sal Monument for Grand Army 
Plaza, New York City; Baked 
Potato. Oldenburg, famous for 
his immense sculptures of such 
everyday objects as teddy bears 
and ice cream cones, challenges 
the conception of the monument 
as a symbol for the extraordinary. 
Like many of his pop artist peers, 
Oldenburg elevates the mundane 
to high art worthy of memorial- 
izing. 

Other highlights include 18th 
century Italian artist Tiepolo’s 
etching “Monument to the Glory 
of Heroes,” which represents the 
sacrifices of soldiers, and Ameri- 
can Charles White’s linoleum cut, 
“Voice of Jericho,” which com- 
memorates the struggle of blacks 
during the civil rights era. 

This small, thought-provok- 
ing exhibition is perhaps too am- 
bitious. However, with the space 
alloted there was a wise selction 
of works that make one begin 
to consider the role that monu- 
ments play in shaping our collec- 
tive memories and dictating the 
legacy of the past. 

Front Room: Notes on Monu- 
mentality will be on display at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art until May 
25, 2008. 
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Historic Fells Point has been converted into quaint vintage shops, stuffing every corner with molding but classic looks. 


CONTINUED FROM PGE B3 
-t important thing is feeling 
comfortable and special in your 
clothes. Even Mary Kate gets 
bashed for some of her wackier 
wardrobe choices. 

Here in Baltimore, there are a 
few excellent vintage finds, the 
bulk of them in the incredibly 
close Hampden neighborhood. 
However, if you're interested in 
getting your thrift fix, these stores 
in the immediate Baltimore area 
are worth a look around: 

Ten Car Pile Up, at 511 York 
Road, resembles a jam-packed 
closet filled to tipping point with 
clothes and jewelry from the ‘50s 
through the ‘80s. 

The owner is friendly and 
flexible, the perfect combina- 
tion for a vintage store owner. 
He gives you “package deals” 
when you buy loads of things, 
and though prices can be on 
the more expensive side, it’s ab- 
solutely worth taking an hour 
or two out of your day to dig 
through it all. 

The Zone is located on our 
very own North Charles Street 
(at 813, to be precise) and has a 
vast variety of vintage to choose 
from and has a great selection of 
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recognizeble time period pieces. 
A bit pricey as well, but worth it 
if you have a costume party to go 
to, or just want clothes that will 
make you stand out. 

Located at the front of a 
brownstone on Charles Street, 
the Zone is as trendy in location 
as it is in stock — and to make 
it better, the staff is very helpful 
and laid-back. 

Another good vintage spot is 
Mina’s in Hampden (815 E. 36th 
St.) this quiet gem has everything 
from formal dresses to jewelry to 
sweaters and shoes, plus a small 
men’s section in the back. Also, 
unlike many second hand stores, 
Mina’s manages to smell very 
nice and the racks are incredibly 
organized. 

The real find, however, is 
downstairs where ‘70s and ‘80s 
formal dresses are significantly 
reduced. You won't always find 
a winner, but it’s definitely worth 
making repeat trips because the 
merchandise changes on a regu- 
lar basis. 

If you are looking for more 
modern clothing but at a cheaper 
price, Fashion Attic in Fells Point 
should be your first stop. They 
carry everything from Marc Ja- 
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cobs to Gucci and Banana Repub- | 
lic to Seven For All Mankind. 

This consignment shop only 
sells “gently used” clothing and | 
if you go to their Web site before 
visiting, you can get get a 20 per- | 
cent off coupon in addition to the | 
great discounts at the store. 

Other vintage shops to consid- | 
er include: Blu Vintage at 823 N. | 
Charles St., Collins Avenue Thrift 
at 211 Collins Ave., Retropolitan 
at 8006 Main St. in Ellicott City 
and Killer Trash at 602 S. Broad- 
way in Fells Point. 

Perhaps some vintage-averse | 
shoppers will argue that buying | 
from thrift shops are a way of | 
trying to bring the past back. But | 
really, isn’t fashion a circle of life, 
and fabulousness? 

What was once “in” in the ‘70s 
is now back — as seen on the 
Burberry runways, bellbottoms | 
abound, or even on the cover of | 
Vogue or in big-name adverts, 
with 1990s supermodels gracing 
the glossy pages yet again. Heck, 
even big hair is back. 

If the designers we hail as the 
Fashion Gods look towards our 
history for inspiration, it seems 
logical that we of the consumer 
creed do the same. 
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The two spend their days sight- 
seeing and keeping a relatively 
low profile until they stumble 
onto a movie set and meet a rac- 
ist little person (Jordan Prentice) 


| and his enchanting coke/acid/ 
| ketamine 


dealer Chloé (Clé- 
mence Poésy, or Fleur Delacour 
of Harry Potter fame). It is only af- 


| ter Ray and Chloé’s eventful first 
| date that the movie starts to pick 


up speed. 

At no point can the movie 
blame its actors for its shortcom- 
ings. Each actor was perfectly 
selected for their role and, with 
a few exceptions, delivered them 


| | flawlessly. 


Farrell was one of the excep- 


} | tions. He wasn’t flawless, but he 


did get close to it. At first, it was 


| an uncomfortable match. Ray’s 


character called for depth and 
layers of maturity that Farrell 
had yet to display with some of 
his previous one-dimensional 
roles. 

Farrell himself was unsure of 


| his appropriateness for the role 
| and reportedly turned it down, 


thinking his reputation would 
ruin the well-written character. 
It’s unfortunate that this was a 
factor initially. 

Yet as Ray’s charac- 
ter unfolds, so do Far- 
rell’s chops as an ac- 
tor. He is more than a 
frowning action-hero; 
he can give us com- 
edy and pain (if not at 
first). Farrell slowly in- 
troduces us to the real 
Ray, but his start is 
shaky and doesn’t re- 
ally cement itself until 
the very end. 

Poésy has a small 
role but is absolutely 
delightful in it (as her 
con-artist character 
should be). 

McDonagh has a 
disturbing knack for 
making the audience 
feel, really feel, for the 
“bad guys” and even 
the “really bad guys,” 
and the actors he 
chose were of a caliber 
to bring that to life. 


Ray killed a preacher and a 
young boy and punched a wom- 
an in the face. We should feel sor- 
ry for the victims of his bravado, 
but instead we pine for this furry- 
browed boy who is realizing the 
quality of life for the first time. 

By the middle of the movie the 
audience forgets that Gleeson’s 
Ken is actually one of those really 
bad guys. : 

At one point his sobering 
story of his wife’s death almost 
draws tears during a giddy orgy 
of drugs and prostitutes. Even 
Fiennes, who brought a little 
Voldemort to his character, gives 
Harry a realistic quality at the 
climax of the dramatic shootout 
that ends with an unexpected, 
but strangely believable, twist 
of fate. The job of a hitman is to 
kill people, but they are men fi rst, 
and McDonagh knows what it 
takes to expose their ethics. 

Where does the film fall short 
of greatness? I’ve already men- 
tioned the tone affecting the co- 
medic gems but the real issue is 
that McDonagh hasn’t found his 
own style yet. Instead he relies on 
the standard style coming out of 
the U.K. right now. 

When Guy Ritchie made Lock, 
Stock, and Two Smoking Barrels, 10 
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other movies came out just like jt. 

Now we have this “thriller” 
movie that might be considered 
thrilling to a 90-year-old with a 
walker, but it doesn’t quite keep 
the pace of today’s cinematogra- 


ps glitter in Baltimore Humorless, In Bruges disappoints 


phy. : 

The final sequence is filled 
with heavy metal music and 
jump-out-the-window-and-onto- 
a-moving-object getaway bits 
and is really the only point where 
the relatively action-filled movie 
actually sprints. _ 

I’m not asking for a movie ful] 
of this (the writing is far too good 
for that) but maybe a little more 
of it spread throughout. Some 
scenes are just so slow that it’s 
hard to believe the time span it 
occurs in (most notably the show- 
down in the tower). 

The disappointment of mis- 
leading advertising took a long 
time to wear off, especially as the 
movie lingered in its exposition 
scenes. One can’t discredit the 
movie entirely though because 
the screenplay is so solid and in- 
telligent without imposing itself 
too much. McDonagh doesn’t 
have it perfect, yet, but he has the 
tools and he has the right actors 
in tow to make it happen in the 
future. 
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Brendan Gleeson {as Ken) and Colin Farrell (as Ray) share a laugh in the “drama comedy" /n Bruges. 
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Shaun Fly nn, 


a local art 
well as the ee 


drummer for the band 
W. zt Hearts), prefers hand-drawn 
illustrations with the band names 
obfuscated and barely legible. 
Outsized heads and bubble 
letters giv e City Paper illustrator 
Alex Fine’s posters a caricature 
quality. Okan Arab 
also does illustrations for the 
City Paper, has a very polished, 
computer-meets-old-world-ink 
look, while work of Jordan Ber- 
nier draws on influe ances 
Islamic art. 
Another local 
Lucas, has cre 


acioglu, who 


s such as 


artist, Justin 
ated his own sig- 

nature style of hand-drawn fly- 
ers, featuring what he describes 
as “really simple i images, like the 
oe you would find in a diction- 
ary.” They are usually line draw- 
ar illustrations of animals or of 

nature scenes, which convey the 
kind of old time folksiness of his 
band, Madagascar. 

Screen-printing is usually 
most artists’ ideal printing meth- 
od, because of the quality of print 
as well as the versatility of poster 
size and color. However, there 
are only a handful of people with 
access to screen-printing facili- 
ties. MICA students tend to be an 
excellent resource, due to their 
access to the school’s equipment 
and a number of local promoters 
employ them for this purpose. 

Most printers and poster-mak- 
ers charge around $40 to $60 for a 
run of about 40-50 posters, which 
is little more than the cover of 
supply costs. 

Alex Dunderos is a MICA stu- 
dent but runs his own printing 
company out of the Hour House 
building. He explains that finan- 
cial matters are “definitely the 
trickiest part, because obviously 
there’s bills to be paid, and there 
are a lot of expenses ... and when 
I'm dealing with friends it makes 
it extra tricky.” 

There is also a handful of 
MICA students who are in bands 
themselves, and became involved 
with poster making by default. 


[he members of the band Witch 
Hat do all of their own posters 
and due to teir poster success, 
they even started making posters 
for other bands. 

Drummer Noel Freibert says, 
“A big part of the Baltimore scene 
is kind of fueled by 
ot 


this mass 
art students here. People go 
here and they learn how to print- 
make, they graduate, 
they have that knowledge with 
them.” 


and once 


Almost everyone involved had 
either gone to MICA as an under- 
graduate or graduate student, or 
is currently enrolled there. 

Kali Ceisemer, a current senior 
and illustration major, did popu- 
lar posters for a Dan Deacon and 
Videohippos and the Charm City 
Roller Girls concert. Ceisemer got 
started in poster making through 
a class she took at MICA. 

In the course, instructor Re- 
becca Bradley assigned each stu- 
dent a show at the 8X10 Club and 
they had to create the advertis- 
ing. The owner of the 8X10 liked 
Ceisemer’s poster so much that he 
asked her to make another, which 
happened to be seen by someone 
from the Roller Girls. That poster 
was then seen by someone at the 
Lo-Fi Social Club, who asked her 
to do a poster for the Dan Deacon 
show. And so it goes. 

Deimler and Matt Papich of 
the promotion team and record 
label Wildfire Wildfire are be- 
hind many of the most prominent 
posters in Baltimore. Their style 
is bright and in-your-face, bor- 
rowing and inverting the punk- 
rock aesthetic into a lighthearted 
upbeat invitation to party. 

As Deimler explains, “A lot of 
times a good flyer is about pick- 
ing one image ... you put a rain- 
bow gradient and then you’re set 
to go.” 

There is this constant ten- 
sion in the concept of the concert 
poster: Is it art or is it an adver- 
tisement? Strals experienced this 
conflict while he was still study- 
ing at MICA. 

“I started turning in posters 
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Local artist Shaun Flynn designed this promotional poster for a Floristree show. 
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Local poster designers bring art to the streets 
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COURTESY OF NOEL FREIBERT 


Soiled Mattress is a poster by Noel Freibert, Conor Stechschulte and Lane Milburn. 


and stuff for my independent 
study and my advisor hated it. 
He was like, ‘This isn’t art, this is 
advertising.’ And I said, ‘I’m not 
trying to say that it’s art, I’m say- 
ing that it’s commercial art; it’s 
advertising and it’s design and 
it’s illustration, and I don’t have a 
problem with it being that.” 

One way in which posters or 
“commercial art” may differ from 
“fine art” is in their accessibility. 

Dunderos explains, “T-shirts 
and posters, through the way 
that they’ve been used, really are 
spreading a message that tends 
to be more of a one-liner or more 
of a shock effect.” 

Part of what classifies a con- 
cert poster as commercial art is 
that it advertises the basic in- 
formation of an event, the date 
and time. However, some local 
posters don’t even bother to pro- 
vide all of the event information, 
while in some posters it may not 
even be legible. Deimler says that 
concert posters may even include 
a sort of “code language.” 

She says, “These [posters] are 
all for a pretty informed audience 
already ... you don’t have to lay 
everything out, because they'll 
find out, they know where to go.” 

Code language has become 
prevalent on local flyers because 
of the questionable legality of 
some of the events. 

Papich of Wildfire Wildfire is 
credited with having originated 
the little “YE$” on the bottom of 
posters to denote that the show 
will cost money, though it would 
be illegal to write out the amount 
on a flyer — because many of 
these shows happen in people's 
homes or in local warehouse 
spaces, where they may not be le- 


Spinning Into Butter rolls 
smooth with Theatre Hopkins 
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-ell does a perfectly nice job depic- 
ti-ing the friendly and sagacious 
police officer, his role seems dis- 
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posable. Last- 
ly, Gilman 





gally allowed to charge for shows 
as they do in a more legitimate | 
venue. Lately many of the local 
flyers have started to include the 
phrase “One Fugazi,” to denote 
that the show will cost $5. 

It seems that concert posters | 
to a lesser and lesser extent serve | 
to inform the public about shows. 
Word of mouth and MySpace are | 
how most people in Baltimore 
seem to find out about concerts. 

Dunderos explains the phe- 
nomenon, saying, “The way that 
information is conveyed nowa- 
days is really technology driv- 
en, the backlash of that is that 
people want something tangible 
.. people really do value some- 
thing printed and the time that | 
is spent on something, in: that 
sense, [a poster] is kind of like a | 
fine art, you can hang it on the | 
wall, and you can have it and | 
cherish the same way as like a 
painting.” 

Elena Johnston is a local artist 
who is putting together a book | 
on Baltimore concert posters. 

She describes the posters as, 
“The visual interpretation of the 
show, of that moment.” After the 
show has come and gone, all that 
is left is the concert poster hang- 
ing up on someone's wall. How- 
ever, the poster as an enduring 
artifact has to be contrasted with 
its short lifespan hanging out in 
public as an advertisement for an 
upcoming show. 

The poster, the art, the ad, will 
one day be all that is left of the 
events that comprise Baltimore's 
pulsating music scene. 

Johnston's book will be titled Pa- 
per Kingdom and will be available | 
this spring. Her Web site is www. | 
elenajohnston.com. 





nundrum until the very end of 
the play when Lyston’s character 
tells the story of the “Little Black 
Sambo” who was tricked by a 
couple of tigers. 

The tigers 





intentionally 
never brings 
Simon Brick 
on-stage so 
there is no 
response, no 
opinion ex- 





pressed from 
the African- 
American 
point of view. 
While — Gil- 
man might have seen this as 
new way to approach racism, 
pointing out that rather than 
creating a harmonious, toler- 
ant society with our concepts of 
social “rightness,” we have cre- 
ated a world of suspicion. How- 
ever, the audience, just feels a 
lacking in perspective. 

Bill Roche, technical director 
and responsible for the set de- 
sign, did a beautiful job creating 
the inside of Dean Daniels’ of- 
fice, the environment in which 
the entire play takes place. 


lamps, luscious blue walls and a 
fabulous book collection trans- 
form the Swirnow Theatre into 
a college administration office. 
The name of the play, Spin- 
ning Into Butter, is quite the co- 


Theatre Hopkins 
takes these issues and 
makes them all the 
more pressing with a 
truly provocative and 
moving performance. 


A rich mahogany desk, : 


begin to quarrel 
with each other 
and run around 
a tree, spinning 
so fast, that they 
spin into but- 
ter. The “Little 
Black Sambo’ . 
then eats up the 
butter with his 
pancakes and 
then goes home. 

At first glance, this story ap- 
pears to have no connection what- 
soever to the story. However, with 
a closer inspection and of course, 
with a viewing of the play, one 
discovers the parallel story lines. 

The end of the play brings its 
themes to the forefront, leaving 
the audience with many issues, 
personal, social and political, to 
think about. Theatre Hopkins 
takes these issues and makes 
them all the more pressing with 
a truly provocative and moving, 
performance. 

Theatre Hopkins's production of 
Spinning Into Butter will continue 
this weekend at the Swirnow Theatre 
on Feb. 29 at 8 p.m., March 1 at 8 
p.m. and March 2 at 2 p.m. Tickets 
are $15 and student rush tickets are 
$5 at the door if seats are available. 
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Hip-hop, unlike jazz, isa genre 
that never gets much respect. It 
seems to have followed the same 
trajectory that jazz did in the ‘30s 


| and ‘40s. Born in clubs and on the 


streets, both were embraced by 
urban African-Americans as the 
preferred mode of expression, 
and both were eventually co-opt- 
ed for profit by the established 
white music business of the time. 


‘However, at some point in time it 


became culturally and intellectu- 
ally acceptable to enjoy jazz mu- 
sic. Some may say it even became 
a necessity, as anybody who has 
ever been to an upscale dinner 
party or tried a classy outing ina 
city can attest to. Jazz quickly be- 
came a respected musical genre 
with the speed and influence that 


| hip-hop is not even close to at- 


taining. 
The irony is that the greatest 


| jazz of the day provides the ba- 


sis for some of the best hip hop 


| works of all time, as shown by 


Stones Throw Records latest re- 
lease Droppin’ Science: Greatest 
Samples from the Blue Note Lab. The 
album, mixed by renowned Beat 
Junkies DJ (and Stones Throw 
staple J-Rocc), showcases the 
most ubiquitous jazz songs in the 
Blue Note catalog to be sampled 
by a hip hop artist. 

Blue Note Records is not a new 
love for producers in the field of 
hip-hop. The label, started in 
1939 by Alfred Lion and Francis 
Wolff, was home to some of the 


| top names in the field, including 


Thelonius Monk and Art Blakely. 
The label released over 500 re- 


| cords before being sold to EMI in 


the ‘70s, and the majority of them 
are Son standards in the 





| 






BLUE NOTE 





field of jazz. The catalog has been 
mined by a variety of hip hop’s 
top producers including J Dilla 
and ?uestlove. Famed producer 
Madlib even recorded a remix 
album of his favorites from the 
label’s collection called Shades of 
Blue. 

What is novel about this new 
collection is that the love of Blue 
Note music has never been show- 
cased in the songs true form. 
The CD consists of 10 tracks that 
provide those sounds from the 
speaker that make your head 
nod. J-Roce has included songs 
that are the basis for a variety 
of hits, from that catchy flute on 
Beastie Boys’ “Sure Shot” to the 
hazy intro of Dr. Dre’s “Xxxplo- 
sive.” Although you may not 
know anything about jazz, the 
songs that were sampled will be 
instantly recognizable even to 
those who don’t claim profess a 
love for all things hip-hop. 

What is excellent about this 
CD is not the recognition of the 
work the producers have done to 
turn these songs into hits, but in- 
stead how impressive the songs 
are in and of themselves. Most of 
the songs were utilized by pro- 
ducers for seconds of sounds, but 
there is not a single track on this 
collection that isn’t outstand- 
ing on it’s own. My favorite is 
Grant Green’s “Down Here on 
the Ground,” an amazing gui- 
tar showcase that is one of the 
smoothest things I have heard in 
a long time. But whether you are 
a junkie longing to see behind 
the curtains of hip hop’s most 
popular songs, or a music lover 
who wants a soulful listening 
for a rainy day, Droppin’ Science 
is a great pick up. It is truly a 
soundtrack for any situation. 


— Aidan cane 
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Kaki King, 
Dreaming of 
Revenge 
Velour Records 


March 11, 2008 


There has emerged a new phe- 
nom in instrumental music, and 
her name is Kaki King. Her music 
has been featured in seemingly 
every other movie to come out last 
year. She played hand double for 
the musician main character in 
August Rush. She’s appeared on 
albums like Tegan and Sara’s The 
Con and Foo Fighters’ (overrated) 
Echoes, Silence, Patience, and Grace, 
on which she played one of the 
only memorable tracks, “Ballad 
of the Beaconsfield Miners.” The 
Foo’s Dave Grohl said of her, after 
playing this track live, “There are 
some guitar players that are good 
and there are some guitar players 
that are really f---ing good. And 
then there's Kaki King.” 

Kaki King introduced quasi- 
mainstream listeners to acoustic 
guitar tapping, slapping and per- 
cussion. Her dexterous fretboard 
calisthenics make for a new 
brand of acoustic guitar music- 
stuff that makes you say “wow” 
to yourself. 

That's not to say that King is just 
out to impress us with her tech- 
nical abilities. Her music is well 
composed, fluid, and original. Her 
2006 album ...Until We Felt Red 
ranged from atmospheric grooves 
to bluesy ballads. In each, her gui- 
tar melodies would come through 
— though not always obviously. It 
seemed on previous albums that 
King was intentionally requiring 
a little more from her listeners. 

Now, King looks to make 
a more accessible album with 
Dreaming of Revenge. She credits 
producer Malcolm Burn with 
saying, “If someone can’t be saw- 
ing a log in half and whistling 


along to the song, I don’t want 


it on the record.” And so, we are 
to be treated to a guitar master’s 
shot at pop songs. 

As you might have guessed, the 
end product didn’t exactly turn out 








like a Spice Girls album. Certainly, 
there are some catchy tracks, but 
King remains an instrumentalist- 
and I thank her for it. 

The album opens with “Bone 
Chaos in the Castle,” wherein 
Kaki gets a little electric with 


complementary _ effect-peddled 
guitars that sound like — Dare 
I say it? — Ratatat. Of course, in 
the background is an impressive 
slap-guitar bass line that backs 
up and brings together the whole 
track, which ended up being one 
of my favorites on the album. 

Also notable is “Pull Me Out 
Alive,” one of a few tracks on the 
album which give us a taste of 
King’s vocal abilities. Her voice 
does not quite compare with her 
guitar, but “Pull Me Out Alive” 
did achieve Burn’s whistle direc- 
tive. 

“Air and Kilometers” is a good 
example of the bit of King’s style 
that has me stumped. It layers 
guitar part upon guitar part- 
very smoothly and produced a 
not-at-all forced sound. However, 
Iam left wondering: Could Kaki 
play this live? Perhaps not, but I 
will leave it alone: Many other 
“guitarists” can’t play their songs 
at all. 

My only problem with the al- 
bum is that I don’t know where 
to put it. King’s guitar virtuos- 
ity- while more than impressive- 
is not quite enough to send me 
into six-string giggle fits, as have 
some other guitar gods. It’s well 
put together, harmonic and beau- 
tiful but does not produce those 
classical music reveries. Dream- 
ing of Revenge is not life changing, 
but I will put King under “music 
_ to recommend to everyone.” 


— John Kernan 
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blu-Ray: the future of high-definition movies MIT researchers convert 
Manulacturers, movie studios settle on Sony's Blu-Ray technology instead of Toshiba's HD DVD as standard for players and dises S k I n ( e | | S lO St em Ce | | S 


By SAM OHMER 


News-Letter Staff Writer 5 
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in its absence. If the reprogram- 
ming genes were turned on, the 
cells went through the repro- 
gramming process as expected, 

To quantify the reprogram- 
ming process (which takes close 
to three weeks), the team took 
cells on different days and used 
a machine that sorts them. This 
machine separates cells based on 
very specific cell-surface mark- 
ers. The team separated the cells 
undergoing reprogramming and 
looked for indications of repro- 
gramming, such as certain pro- 
teins expressed. 

Results showed that when 
expressing the reprogramming 
genes, a minimum of 16 days is 
required to fully reprogram skin 
cells to pluripotent cells, with 
one pluripotency marker arising 
first at three days, followed by 
another marker at nine days, and 


as the bomb in the movie starts 


ticking down... 


medical Research continue their 
groundbreaking work on plurip- 
otent stem cells. The team headed 
by Rudolf Jaenisch shows that a 
specific sequence of biochemical 
manipulations can reprogram a 
skin cell into a pluripotent stem 
cell. 

In 2006, research led by Shinya 
Yamanaka at Kyoto University, Ja- 
pan, showed that skin cells from 
mice could be reprogram med, or 
reverted, to a pluripotent stem 
cell (termed iPS, for induced 

| pluripotent stem cell) using four 
key pluripotent-associated genes. 
Pluripotency is the condition in 
which a cell can become any cell 
type in the body, such as muscle, 
skin or neurons. 

The cells derived from plurip- 
otent cells are said to be differen- 
tiated. These cells are unable to 
become other cells in the body 


Some movie formats provide 
higher-quality movie experienc- 
es, of course, and while everyone 
wants to see that really awesome 
flick about (insert movie plot of 
choice) what they don’t want to 
see are low-quality images. That 
begs the question: What exactly 


Oval Layer 


do you have to do to see a high- 
quality movie these days? 





Well, your choices have nar- 
rowed quite a bit in the last few 
weeks: a revolutionary technolo- 
gy called Blu-Ray is officially the 
new standard for the best quality 
movies, viewed right at home. 

High definition, or HD, tech- 
nology offers a movie-viewing 
experience that is almost like real 
life (or sometimes even better) 
— a technology with “the look 
and sound of perfect,” according 
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Blu-Ray and HD DVD formats for high-definition video had been in competition for two years until Blu-Ray won out this month. 








to Toshiba, which manufactures because the structure of their the fully reprogrammed cell at 16 
HD discs and players. you have to choose whether to DVDs cost nearly twice what a__ the two technologies are basical- | nuclei is restrictive and certain days or later. 
High definition works by buy an HD DVD player ora Blu- standard DVD would run. ly the same for the user. Both of | genes are turned off. This final stage of reprogram- 


packing more information into a 
disc. Traditional DVDs (and CDs) 
are read by a red laser, while HD 
readers use a blue laser. Going 
back to basic physics, blue light 
has a shorter wavelength — the 


light is actually smaller — than 
red wavelengths. 

By using blue laser with 
smaller wavelengths, discs can 
store more information because 
it can be packed in more dense- 
ly. This technology translates 
either to more data stored on a 
disc, or more pixels for images 
and movies, or a greater density 
of sound information for music 
and soundtracks. Better pictures 
require more memory, which is 
exactly what HD technology al- 
lows. 

Two format options for high 
definition movies have emerged: 
HD DVDs and Blu-Ray DVDs. In 
the short term, this means that 





Ray player for your home; it also 
means that many movies are re- 
leased in both formats. But there 
can be only one high-def master 
in the long run, as has become 
clear in recent weeks. 

The feud for HD dominance 
started in 2006. It was then that 
Sony released Blu-Ray technol- 
ogy, its warrior in the high-def 
battle. Basically, Blu-Ray discs are 
high-definition discs with extra 
large storage capacities (50 giga- 
bytes). That means that they can 
store higher quality videos and 
more data than anything else on 
the market, including HD DVDs. 

Sony had the foresight to stick 
Blu-Ray players into all PlaySta- 
tion 3 (PS3) consoles, meaning 
that the company might just be 
setting itself up fora grand wind- 
fall, considering Blu-Ray technol- 
ogy doesn’t come cheap. Players 
cost several hundred dollars and 


HD DVDs, on the other hand, 
have dual-layer storage capacities 
of only 30 GB. It also transfers au- 
dio/visual information from the 
disc to the player at a much slow- 
er rate than Blu-Ray, 37 mega- 
bytes per second (Mbps) versus 
54 Mbps for Blu-Ray. The rates for 
transfer of stored data for the two 
devices are comparable, 36 Mbps 
and 37 Mbps respectively. 

That doesn’t mean that HD 
DVDs don’t have their fans. The 
HD DVD format is currently more 
widespread; most DVD players 
currently in people’s homes, as 
well as the majority of computers 
sold today, can handle HD DVDs 
but not Blu-Ray discs. HD DVDs 
also feature some neat menu op- 
tions such as persistent storage of 
bookmarks and clips from mov- 
ies that Blu-Ray does not. 

With these exceptions of 
memory size and transfer rates, 


Combined surgeries help after heart attack 


By APURVA YELURU 
For The News-Letter 


Cardiac surgeons at Hopkins 
Hospital have developed a more 
comprehensive treatment for 
patients suffering from heart at- 
tacks. By combining two common 
heart surgeries in one operation, 
the probability of post-operation 
heart failure is significantly re- 
duced. 

A heart attack occurs when the 
blood flow to a part of the heart 
muscle is hindered by a nar- 
rowed or clogged artery, result- 
ing in heart tissue that is starved 
for oxygen and can be severely 
damaged. 

The most common treatment 
for a heart attack is coronary ar- 
tery bypass surgery (CABG), a 
procedure in which the surgeon 
inserts a new artery (usually 
taken from the leg) to bypass the 
blocked artery, in hopes of restor- 
ing blood flow to the heart. 

However, the heart tissue itself 
usually stretches and becomes 
scarred as a result of a heart at- 
tack, which significantly reduces 
the likelihood that CABG alone 
will work and contributes to the 
long-term complications of a 
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heart attack. 

Surgeons can correct this 
problem by altering the shape of 
the heart in a procedure called 
surgical ventricular restoration 
(SVR). In SVR, the surgeon cuts 
open the stretched heart tissue 
and sews it back together in a 
more condensed fashion. Some- 
times, a patch is placed to hold 
the muscle fragments together. 

A smaller ventricular size al- 
lows the heart to build up tension 
more easily, thus improving its 
ability to pump blood. 

Hopkins researchers have now 
shown that the combination of 
CABG and SVR leads to a higher 
success rate in post-surgery pa- 
tients. Merging CABG and SVR 
maximizes the blood supply go- 
ing to the heart muscle and also 
reduces the functional damage 
caused by a heart attack. 

John Conte, a cardiothoracic 
surgeon at Hopkins and the 
lead researcher on the study, 
found that by doing both opera- 
tions, patients can enjoy a longer, 
healthier life. For patients who 
have moderate to severe heart 
failure, this new treatment could 
be used as an alternative to heart 
transplant. 
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Considering the fact that the 
waitlist for a heart transplant 
currently hovers around 3,000 
patients, this treatment can be 
used to save many lives. 

One caveat is that not all pa- 
tients who can undergo CABG 
are eligible for SVR. Surgical ven- 
tricular restoration is reserved 
for patients whose heart function 
is lessened by at least 35 percent 
of normal. SVR is further pre- 
ferred for those patients who 
have damaged tissue around the 
left ventricle, the most important 
chamber in the heart. Only about 
five percent of all heart failure 
patients meet these criteria. 

The cardiac surgery team at 
Hopkins Hospital started the 
practice of combining CABG and 
SVR in 2002 and has been fol- 
lowing up with all of their sub- 
jects. They compared the results 
of the combined procedure with 
just CABG alone, and noted that 
heart function showed significant 
improvement in patients with the 
dual surgery. 

About 80 percent of patients 
who had both procedures had 
improved cardiac function com- 
pared to 57 percent of patients 
who had CABG only. The risks 
of the operation were the same 
in both cases: Death rates were 
comparable during the dual pro- 
cedure and the single procedure. 

The benefits of combining the 
two surgical procedures heavily 
outweigh the costs. Adding SVR 
to the CABG process only takes 
an extra half-hour and costs 
about $700 more. Patients can 
enjoy a more normal and active 
lifestyle because the combination 
of the two procedures maximizes 
heart function more so than each 
individual one. aya 

Out of the estimated five mil- 
lion Americans who currently 
suffer from heart failure, many 
can now be treated more success- 
fully with the dual procedure. 
The team presented their find- 

ings in the annual meeting of the 
Society of Thoracic Surgeons on 
Jan. 28, 2008. 





them carry images at 1,080 pixel | 


resolution, which gives them the 
characteristic high-definition ap- 
pearance. Both of them have fea- 


tures such as picture-in-picture | 


and interactive menus. And both 
types of players are network-en- 


abled, allowing access to addi- | 


tional content online. 
So how did Blu-Ray win this 


war? The answer: the backing | 


of some big names. Recently, all 


but two of the large movie pro- | 


duction companies have given 


up HD DVD technology in favor | 
of Blu-Ray. Paramount and Uni- | 


versal are the only ones left in 
the HD camp, which means that 
when it comes to content, as in 
being able to get the newest mov- 
ie in one format or the other, HD 
is losing the battle. 

Recently, some of the biggest 
names in the technology business 
have abandoned HD as well, in- 
cluding Wal-Mart, Best Buy and 


Netflix and, most recently, Block- | 


buster. Many of these companies 
will continue to sell HD DVDs 
and players until they run out. 
Toshiba, the main manufacture 


of HD DVD products, finally an- | 


nounced earlier this month that it 
will no longer make or distribute 
HD discs or players. Sony and its 
Blu-Ray technology have won the 
standards war by default after 
two years of relative parity. 

For all the tender-hearted 
technology lovers out there, don’t 
be too sad, though. Soon Sony 
might be in for the same burn 
it gave the HD format: It seems 
as if the future of movies won't 
be invested much in discs at all. 
Everything will be downloaded 
right from the Internet (no piracy 
intended) to the TV or computer 
without the need for separate 
physical storage. 

And so the high-definition 


| Saga continues... 





Yamanaka’s work was the first 
to show that differentiated cells 
could become pluripotent cells, 
a feat once thought to be impos- 
sible. It opened a new door in the 
search to create patient-specific 
stem cells, which can be used for 
medical treatments. 

However, as promising as this 





ming was also the time in which 
the expression of the four genes 
could be removed. Any time point 
before then, the cells could not be 
reprogrammed. The cells thus go 
through a sequential, not random, 

process of reprogramming. 
Jaenisch then went on to an- 
swer the second question. Must 
the four 





initial | work re- 
was, there program- 
were prob- ‘ or aes ming genes 
lems. The re- The results will help be turned off 
programmed future researchers to in order for 
cells were not the iPS cells 


fully pluripo- 
tent. Also, the 
four __repro- 
gramming 
genes were in- 
troduced into 
the cell using 
a virus. Furthermore, one of the 
four genes is known to be onco- 
genic, or cancer-causing. 

Three groups headed by Ya- 
manaka, Jaenisch and a team 
from UCLA remedied the first 
problem in the summer of 2007. 
They showed that these new iPS 
cells were fully pluripotent, hav- 
ing characteristics of true plurip- 
otent stem cells. 

Finally, in November 2007, 
Yamanaka, as well as a team 
from Wisconsin, reprogrammed 
human skin cells, taking the re- 
search one step closer to clinical 
applications. 

Until now the research in this 
area has been poorly understood 
at the molecular level. Is reac- 
tivation of pluripotency a ran- 
dom process or does it require 
a specific sequence of molecular 
events? Furthermore, do the four 
genes required to start the pro- 
cess of reprogramming interfere 
with differentiation later on? 
Jaenisch and his team answered 
these questions. 

To address the first question, 


define what a cell needs 
to reprogram itself 
without using a virus. 





to differenti- 
ate? Using the 
iPS cells de- 
rived from the 
previous ex- 
periment, the 

, researchers in- 
jected the cells into mice, looking 
for the formation of a teratoma, 
or tumor, with every cell type 
present. This is a hallmark of plu- 
ripotent stem cells. Their iPS cells 
did form a teratoma. 

Then they created another iPS 
cell that is unable to turn off its 
four reprogramming genes. In- 
jection of this cell into mice re- 
vealed it was unable to form a 
teratoma, indicating the impor- 
tance of silencing the four genes. 

Jaenisch concludes that there 
is a specific sequence of events 
required for reprogramming a 
cell to a pluripotent state. Also, 
silencing of the four reprogram- 
ming genes is necessary for dif- 
ferentiation of the iPS. The results 
will help future researchers to 
define what a cell needs to repro- 
gram itself without using a virus 
or cancer-causing genes. 

With this new knowledge, re- 
search can proceed to create pa- 
tient-specific stem cells, which 
may be used to cure diseases like 
diabetes, Parkinson’s disease, 
muscular dystrophy and others. 


Drug reduces damage from brain infection 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
Science & Technology Editor 


A group of viral infections that 
can cause severe and sometimes 
fatal brain damage has become 
more common around the world 
in recent years. New research 
from the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health suggests a way to 
reduce the worst of the damage. 

The viruses, called alphavi- 
ruses, are carried by mosquitoes 
and other insects. Viral infections 
sometimes infect brain tissue, 
causing symptoms ranging from 
temporary paralysis to coma or 
death. 

A group of Hopkins research- 
ers led by Diane Griffin outlines 
three mechanisms for viral-in- 
duced brain damage, formally 
called viral encephalitis or en- 


_cephalomyelitis. 


The first is pathology caused 
by viral infection itself. When a 
virus infects a cell, it takes over 
some of the cell’s machinery and 
uses it to multiply and spread. 
This mechanism accounts for the 
damage of many viral infections. 


A second pathway involves 
inflammation. Inflammation js 
a normal response to infection 
that involves the stimulation of a 
variety of chemical and cellular 
responses. Over the long term, 
uncontrolled inflammation can 
be damaging to brain tissue. 

The final pathway is unique to 
the nervous system: excitotoxic- 
ity. Nerve cells, or neurons, work 
by releasing small amounts of 
chemicals called neurotransmit- 
ters to neighboring cells. 

If a neuron is exposed to too 
much of one of these neurotrans- 
mitters, an amino acid called 
glutamate, the cell will fill with 
calcium ions, setting off an irre- 
versible process of cell death. 

One way neurons sense gluta- 
mate is through a membrane re- 
ceptor called AMPA. It is known 
that chemically blocking the 
AMPA receptor can reduce the 
risk of excitotoxicity in a Viral 
brain infection, 

Griffin and her team won- 
dered whether blocking the 
AMPA receptor might affect the 
risk of inflammation as well, 
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enamel 


The group infected mice with 
Sindbis virus, a type of alphavi- 
tus that causes encephalitis in ro- 
dents. They then treated the mice 
with talampanel, a medically 
useful inhibitor, or antagonist, of 
the AMPA receptor. 

The researchers noted the ex- 
pected decrease in excitotoxic 
damage. Also as expected treat- 
ment with talampanel did not 
reduce the process of the infec- 
tion itself — viral loads were un- 
changed in treated mice. 

Interestingly, however, the 
treated mice also demonstrated 
fewer signs of inflammation. 
For instance, there were fewer 
immune cells invading into the 
brain tissue. There was also less 
activation of supporting cells in 
the brain called astrocytes that 
release various chemicals as part 
of the inflammatory process. 

Mice treated with talampanel 
avoided paralysis and death as _ 
a result of viral encephalitis. — 
Griffin’s findings are significant 
because they show that the medi- 
cation acts on two distinct and 
complementary pathways. 
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Scientists mode! brain 


By BEN KALLMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


A team of Ho 


Pkins research- 
ers ‘has created 


a device that ef- 
the complex bio- 
chemical environme 
the developing brain. The group, 
headed by Andre Levchenko at 
the Whiting School of | ngineer- 
ing, published their findings in 
the miniaturization-oriented 
journal Lab on a Chip. 


fectively mimics 


nt present in 


The developing brain 
reasonably be compare 
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theory. Studying the navigation 
of growth cones through concen- 
tration gradients in living tissue 
has been difficult: the developing 
brain’s malleability hinders stan 
dardized research. 

Resea rchers, 


including the 
Levchenko 


group, have thus 
looked to create an artificial en- 
vironment that mimics that of 
the dev eloping brain and allows 
for relatively easy quantification 
of growth cone migration. 

Doing so, though, has been 
tricky. Current techniques are 
limited in that 





hour at its 
worst. Billions 
of neurons 
each send out 


Only within the last 


decade have scientists 


they permit 
researchers 


to study only 


a ' one type of 
eir sole axon | >uidance-cue 
ae te , begun to rsti Bnecie ees 
me long, 5 unde rstand gradient at a 
tentacie-like how neurons accom- time. 
arm of the , This is an 
neuron that plish such sophisticated oversimplifi- 


makes connec- 
tions with oth- 
er cells — into 


migration. 


— 


a chaotic mess 
of tissue, protein and fat. 

These axons, having traveled 
over relatively large distances 
and having passed by hundreds 
of other cells ripe for connection, 
usually end up where they’re 
supposed to be and contact their 
proper targets. 

Only within the last decade 
have scientists begun to under- 
stand how neurons accomplish 
such sophisticated migration. 
Neurons are known to receive a 
huge range of cues from the ex- 
ternal environment. 

These guidance molecules 
interact with the growth cone 
— the axon’s enlarged tip — and 
modulate the direction and speed 
of its migration. 

While guidance cue identity is 
important, perhaps more signifi- 
cant is guidance cue concentra- 
tion. Cues are not homogenously 
distributed throughout the de- 
veloping brain. 

Rather, growth cones are 
thought to move toward areas 
where a guidance cue is highly 
concentrated and away from ar- 
eas of low concentration, or vice 
versa. 

Nonetheless, this is mostly 
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cation of the 
developing 
brain’s true 
complexity. 
Indeed, many different kinds of 
gradients exist in the developing 
brain, and they likely interact in 
intricate ways. : 

With this in mind, the Hop- 
kins group set out to construct an 
artificial environment that would 
allow them to study if and how 
two different kinds of gradients 
interact with one another to af- 
fect growth cone movement. 

Specifically, the team chose 
to study brain-derived neuro- 
trophic factor (BDNF) — a diffus- 
ible (i.e. freely-moving) molecule 
pumped out by other cells into 
the local environment — and 
laminin, a molecule that’s linked 
to a network of mini-scaffolds 
outside the cell called the extra- 
cellular matrix. 

Two gradients — one diffus- 
ible, the other surface-bound 
— is a much more physiologi- 
cally realistic situation, but the 
researchers had another hurdle 
to overcome, this one involving 
the difficulty of growing neurons 
ina dish. 

Previous attempts have been 
stymied by the effect of shear 
stress on the developing cells. 

As growth cones move paral- 
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lel to a surface, a certain amount 
of tangential force serves to slow 
them down. This comes both 
from the surface itself and the 
fluid they're being grown in. 

The team solved the problem 
by growing axons within small 
depressions in the surface of 
their device. These “micro-wells” 
served to shield neurons from 
the dampening force. 

he team then set out to prove 
the effectiveness and efficiency 
of their device. Over a series of 
experiments, they combined dif- 
fusible and surface-bound gra- 
dients in different ways in order 
to quantify how the developing 
neurons responded to different 
environmental conditions. 

For example, neurons exposed 
to a gradient of surface-bound 
laminin but constant BDNF near- 
ly always turned toward the area 
where laminin was most highly 
concentrated. In a uniform coat- 
ing of laminin, however, growth 
cones turned away from areas 
high concentrations of the diffus- 
ible BDNF. 

The most significant finding, 
however, came when the two 
gradients were presented to the 
neurons in the same direction 
(that is, lots of BDNF where there 
was lots of laminin). 

If the growth cones were more 
sensitive to BDNF than to lam- 
inin, the researchers hypoth- 
esized, they would turn away 
from the high end of the gradi- 
ent. If they were more sensitive to 


laminin, they would do the exact 


opposite. 

In the end, though, the results 
showed no preference to one cue 
over the other. Conflicting sig- 
nals caused the growth cones to 
turn randomly. 

This proves that a single guid- 
ance cue (among which BDNF 
and laminin are but two) can 
elicit different responses from 
growth cones depending on the 
biochemical context of the local 
environment. 

By allowing scientists to con- 
trol the complexity of that en- 
vironment, the Hopkins team’s 
device will likely help elucidate 
details about nervous system de- 
velopment. 
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By ALICE WU 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The human _ papillomavirus 
(HPV) has long been linked to 
cervical cancer. With the recent 
launch of the 
Gardasil vaccine against 
common strains of the virus, the 
spread of HPV infections can be 
slowed, cutting the risk of cervi- 


FDA-approved 
four 


cal cancer for many women for 
the first time. 

But in an unexpected twist, 
researchers led by Carole 
Fakhry from the Sidney Kim- 
mel Comprehensive Cancer 
Center at Hopkins have shown 
that infection with HPV actual 
improves a patient’s chance of 
survival if they have head and 
neck cancer. 

Head and neck squamous cell 
carcinoma (HNSCC) is the most 
common type of head and neck 
cancer. It can involve multiple tu- 
mors in the nose, sinuses, mouth 
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Squamous cell carcinomas, this one of the tongue, account for three percent of cancers today. 


and throat. 

Previous literature recognizes 
the role of HPV in these tumors, 
noting that HPV-positive tumors 
in the head and neck have differ- 
ent characteristics, both clinical 
and molecular. 

Of the different types of HPV, 
three strains in particular are 
thought to be highly transmis- 
sible and related to the forma- 
tion of precancerous damage in 


hosts. 

Fakhry and her team exam- 
ined the differences in treat- 
ment between patients with 


HPV-positive and HPV-negative 
tumors. 

Surprisingly, they found that 
when the HPV viruses were 
present in HNSCC tumor cells, 
patients actually responded bet- 
ter to chemotherapy and radia- 
tion. 

A pool of 101 patients was 
studied. Laboratory 
confirmed the presence of HPV 


analyses 
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growth ona chip Viral infection helps with cancer treatment 


virus in the tumor cells by mea- 
suring the cells’ DNA. Long-term 
outcomes for the patients — the 
success of their treatment — was 
studied by following up on pa- 
tients for three years after treat- 
ment. 

The overall survival for pa- 
tients with HPV-positive tumors 
statistically higher than 

with HPV-negative tu- 


was 
those 
mors. 

Researchers estimated the 
effectiveness of treatment by 
looking at survival rates, or the 
number of patients who are still 
alive one year and two years after 
treatment. 

For HPV-positive patients, the 
survival rate were as high as 97 
percent for the first year after 
treatment and 95 percent for the 


second — close to a perfect cure 
rate. 
For HPV-negative patients, 


however, the survival rate was 
90 percent for the first year and 
dropped to 62 percent 
in the second. 

Further analysis 
showed that patients 
with HPV-positive 
tumors had a 64 per- 
cent lower chance of 
dying than patients 
with HPV-negative 
tumors. 

All told, about 40 
percent of patients 
had HPV-positive tu- 
mors. 

The results of this 
study indicate that 
the presence of HPV 
in HNSCC tumor 
cells might actually 
have a protective ef- 
fect that has not been 
studied or character- 
ized until now. 

In the short term, 
these results should 
be considered for 
head and neck can- 
cer patients with 
HPV-positive tu- 
mors. 

Routine testing 
for HPV in head and 
neck cancers could 
offer a brighter out- 
look for patients. 
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By CARA SELICK 
Your News-Letter Editor 


Have you ever spent hours, 
maybe even days, attempting to 
conquer your opponents’ teams 
world conquest 
board game, Risk? Or maybe you 
just like a little healthy rivalry 
and an excuse to boast about 
pride, no matter what for. 

Want to meet more people in 
your building, waste some time 
between painful homework as- 
signments or just waste some time, 
period? Then you should prob- 
ably check out GoCrossCampus, 
the Johns Hopkins tournament, 
found at WWW.QOCTOSSCAMpUS.COM. 

You may have seen the blurb 
about it in the daily announce- 
ments e-mail. Or perhaps you 
even received a separate e-mail 
about the endeavor. Maybe your 
RA mentioned it during a floor 
meeting. 

However you may have heard 
of it (or maybe you haven't yet), 
you most likely have yet to ac- 
tually sign up and join the epic 
battle. 

After taking it into her own 
hands to take this adventure fora 
test run by signing up. The News- 
Letter’s Your News-Letter editor 
asks the RA who is fronting the 
game about this online board 
game, complete with a colorful 
map of Homewood Campus on 
which you get to place your own 
armies. 


in the classic 


ly the game is and how it works? 
Adam C. Canver: GoCrossCam- 
pus (GXC) is an online version of 
the board game Risk, where the 
map of territories are the cam- 
pus buildings and the teams are 
based on residence. 

Each day is one turn in the 
game. Each player has 24 hours 
to place their armies in a territory 
that they own and then to attack 
another territory. The team that 
conquers the entire map wins. 
The more students who partici- 
pate, the better. 


N-L: Were you a fan of Risk when 
you were younger/now? 


AC: When I was younger, I had 
played Risk every once in a 
while, though I would not say it 
Was a particular passion. | sup- 
port this game now so much to 
help increase school spirit and 
bring together the undergradu- 
ate population. 


N-L: How did you find out about Go- 
CrossCampus? 


AC: One of my residents men- 
tioned the game was _ being 
played at another university and 
would be fun to have here. 


N-L: What made you decide to 
start a game for Hopkins? What 
do you think is the advantage 
of having such a game for Hop- 
kins? 


spirit. Thebeau- 
ty of the game i ie 
is that it has 


a place for all 


= 
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undergraduate 
students — no 
one is excluded. 
[It is a low-stress 
competitive 
game that not 
only brings the 
entire student 
body together, 
but also helps 
dorm pride. 


-_ 


N-L: What kind 
of person would 
enjoy _ playing 
this game? 


AC: Any person 
would like this 
game. The user 
interface is very 
good and is ac- 
commodating 
to those of all 
levels of com- 
puter familiar- 


ity. 


N-L: Do you think there’s any 
chance of negative rivalry result- 
ing from the different teams? 


AC: Because of the nature of 
the game, I do not foresee any 
problems with people being ag- 
gressive or negative toward each 
other. 
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Adam Canver brings some Risk-y business to Homewood. 


knowledge of the dorms to set up 
fair teams. 


The system of RAs through | 
the Office of Residential Life | 
instrumental in | 


were very 
spreading word of the game. 


The RAs serve as one of the most | 


important links between cam- 
pus activities and the residents. I 
hope to see this semester’s game 
get students excited about play- 


| what 
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with a messy roommate 


By LAUREN FLUGER 
For The News-Letter 

The best thing about my 
roommate is that I don’t have 
one! Well that’s not entirely true. 
| live in a double in Charles Com- 


| mons, so I have a suitemate, and 


we each have a single bedroom. 
So I do have a roommate, or a 
suitemate, or whatever you want 
to call it. I’ve been rather lucky; 
for much of last year, my fresh- 


| man year, [ lived in a single in 


the AMRs. And now I inhabit a 


| single in Charles Commons. And 


yet, learning to live with some- 
one else isn’t always easy, even 


| if you're just sharing a common 
| area. But if you work it right, it 
| can be the greatest time ever. 


To be honest, I was nervous 


about living with my current 


roommate. We are very close 
friends who did not live together 


| last year. | was warned about liv- 


ing with a good friend. Over the 


| years, | have alternated between 


fighting and accepting my some- 
carefree lifestyle (some 
might call it messy), while my 
roommate is inclined toward the 
tidy life. 

“Sixty-five percent of room- 
mates who are also close friends 
do not speak with one another the 
following year,” an acquaintance 
offered. “And of that 65, about 30 
percent develop emotional prob- 


to make peace. And even though 
the reunification was a bit messy, 
and possibly audible through the 
door, especially outbursts such’ 
as “Why can’t you just be a nicer: 
person?!” it led to better commu- 
nication in the future. : 

Also, my roommate keeps me; 
in check. This is embarrassing, 
but | am going to put it on paper: 
When under automatic process- 
ing, I am a rather messy eater. 
(While watching me eat, some- 
one asked me if I was six ... last 
year. | was a bit taken aback, but I 
shook it off. Hater.) In November: 
[ went through what I fondly re- 
fer to now as “the peanut butter 
phase.” I bought several jars of 
peanut butter from Charles Street 
Market over the course of a few 
weeks,and thoroughly enjoyed 
them. One night, after a post-din- 
ner snack of cookies and peanut 
butter, I departed my suite for 
the library. I was barely down 
the hall when I heard a voice, 
“Fluger! Get back here!” I turned 
around. It was the roommate, of 
course, frowning at me from in- 
side the doorway. “I’m sorry!” I 
said immediately, walking back. 
“1 don’t know what I did, but I 
can assure you it was with good 
intentions.” She was silent. She 
pointed toward the door. Appar- 
ently, I had been gracious enough 
to share my peanut butter with 
the doorknob ... and doorframe. 
Don’t ask me how I managed to 


lems for life.” I thanked my friend 
for the helpful advice and stuck to 
my housing plans with a positive 


ing in the future. I would like to 
set up a game each semester so 
that students have something to 


do that; I still don’t know. 
Embarrassed yet rather proud 


N-L: What is the administration’s 
response to your project? 


News-Letter: To start off, would 
you mind explaining what exact- 


AC: I decided to start a JHU game 
in an effort to increase school 


yl al 


Compiled by Tenaya Lamon-Anderson 





A Homewood-Peabody double major lets us know what a trum- 
pet player listens to when not practicing her scales. 





“Just” — Radiohead: This has to be one of favorite songs from 
one of the most brilliant and diverse band out there. The music 
video they made for this one is brilliant — basically there’s a man 
in a suit who randomly lies down on a busy city sidewalk, and 
he won't tell why he is doing it. The ascending guitar scale near 
the close lends some great tension while he finally reveals to the 
people why he is lying on the ground (which is kept secret from 
the viewer). Then at the end there is a shot of everyone around lay- 
ing on the ground as well — one of the creepiest things I’ve seen. 









“Loser” — Beck: I’ve been a longtime fan of Beck, and this 
was one of the first songs I ever heard by him. His mix- 
ture of a more folksy feel and rap lyrics make for a great mix, 
and his catchy slide guitar lick became a staple in the ear- 
ly90s alternative scene. And it’s probably obvious by now 
that I’m a fan of the ironic lyrics, and this one is full of them. 










“The Roof is on Fire” — Bloodhound Gang: OK, I’m sure most of 
you alternative fans have heard this one many times before. To 
be honest, I don’t really know any other songs by the gang, but 
this one was enough to have me hooked. It’s the ultimate “f--k 
it” song for those apathetic school days, and an original ‘90s teen 
anthem, even if the song was a cover. Burn, motherf---er, burn. 












“Flagpole Sitta” — Harvey Danger: Not only does this band 
rock, but is also from my hometown near Seattle, Wash.: Lead 
singer Sean Nelson attended my high school (Go Highland- 
ers!). While this is probably their most-played song, it’s also 
one of my all time favorites. My friend Fiona went to a con- 
cert of his at the Bumbershoot festival back home, got her 
shoulder signed by him and didn’t wash it for two months. 



















“Short Skirt Long Jacket” — Cake: There is something very 
sexy about the song, perhaps because it features lyrics about 
_a girl who looks like she has nothing on under her jacket, 
but John McCrea’s moaning vocal quality and the rattling 
sound of the wood block make it a very sensual experience. 











“Possum Kingdom” — Toadies: This band may not be in your top 
20, but this song is always high in my playlist. Another one of those 
seemingly one-hit-wonders of the ‘90s post-grunge scene (though 
I do very much enjoy their song Tyler of the same album). I know 
that by the end of this song I'm belting out “my sweet angel, so 
help me Jesus!” and everyone looks at me as if I'm some Christian 
freak. The way he pronounces his L’s always gets me ina hot fuss. 



















“Normal Like You” — Everclear: As you can probably guess I’m 
also a huge fan of Everclear, So Much for the Afterglow being the 
first CD I owned from my older sister, a true ‘90s Seattle grunge 
scene child. It’s a great rock-out-in-your-room-by-yourself song. 











AC: The administration has been 
relatively responsive. Student 
Council and Dean Boswell sup- 
port the idea and have helped a 
lot with its success. 


N-L: Do you think that being a 
RA had anything to do with your 
venture into a unifying project 
for the campus? 


AC: Being an RA definitely 
helped me get the game going. 
As an RA, IT had an adequate 


look forward to. It will be fun to 


have dynasties and try to muster | 
the spirit required to overthrow | 


previous winners. You should 


play if you don’t already. We | 
are on the third turn, so it’s still | 


early! 


N-L: I signed up a few days ago, 
and I have to admit, I keep check- 
ing the site to see when the next 
turn starts! I’m not very good, but 
I get so anxious to see how many 
armies I’ve acquired and if I can 
attack anybody yet! 





spirit. I will not become a statistic, I 
thought determinedly. If we made 
living well together a main priori- 
ty, | figured, we could get through 
sophomore year with ease. 

I’m glad to say that for the 
most part, it’s worked. Except for 
the time I gave my roommate the 
silent treatment for 36 hours. I 
suppose it was a tad silly in ret- 
rospect, but at the time it seemed 
like a good idea. Our suite doesn’t 
have a lot of space, and it made 
for a tense night or two. But luck- 
ily, the tight quarters forced us 


of myself, I restored the door to its 
original condition and continued 
on my way. After approving the 
newly cleaned door, my room- 
mate allowed herself to become 
amused. All was well. 

1 actually appreciate her devo- 
tion to cleanliness. I cleaned the 
kitchenette yesterday afternoon 
and polished the dishes and sil- 
verware. When she saw it she was 
thrilled, because, well, she didn’t 
expect much to begin with. But 
that’s OK. After that peanut butter 
incident, I can’t say I blame her. 


The best nap of your life is waiting for you all over Campus 


By JULIA DISCHELL 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


I think I suffer from narco- 
lepsy. No, seriously, I really, re- 
ally do. As far back as I can re- 
member, I have had this insane 
ability to be able to fall asleep at 
anytime, at any place, no matter 
what is going on. I'm not talking 
about your classic falling asleep 
during a boring history lecture 
issue. I slept through 75 percent 
of my American cultures class 
junior year. I was known as that 
kid who is always asleep in the 
back of the classroom. I have 
even fallen asleep at jazz band 
practice, while standing up, 
while playing the vibraphone. 
(which is a percussion instru- 
ment kind of like a xylophone) 
While I do consider it a major 
achievement to have basically 
slept through high school, I 
can't decide which of the fol- 
lowing instances is more im- 
pressive: that I have managed to 
fall asleep while sitting in Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris, or that 
I slept through a popular punk 
rock concert called “A Taste of 
Chaos.” Yes, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I can even sleep through 
earth-shattering bass sounds. 

While I was able most nights 
during high school to get eight 
hours of sleep, this is most cer- 
tainly not the case at Hopkins. 
Personally, I can’t remember the 
last time I went to bed before 
three in the morning. However, 
the body can only take so much 
sleep deprivation before you have 
to give into it. Apparently, my 
body can’t handle sleep depriva- 
tion at all, or I would’ve stayed 
awake during my 10 a.m. class 
today. Since I consider myself to 
be an authority on this subject, 
here is my list of the top 10 places 
to fall asleep on campus. They’ve 
all been thoroughly tested, I as- 
sure you. 


10. During a fewer-than-15-per- 


son class. This isn’t really a loca- 


tion, but still, if you're planning, 
on sleeping through a class, it 


~~ 


needs to be a class where the 
teacher is not going to realize it. 
Three hundred-person lecture 
classes are good for this. Eight- 
person language classes where 
you need to be able to respond 
are not. You will not get good 
sleep, and you will not get a good 
participation grade — a bad situ- 
ation all around. 


9. Remsen 1 and 101. The chairs 
are not remotely comfortable in 
Remsen, but it’s probably where 
I do my best sleeping. It’s also 
bad because I’ve had all my 
classes there that were the most 
important ones to stay awake 
during (like Cale I, Gen Chem 
Il, Orgo, etc.) I'll always regret 
falling asleep during them, but 
there’s nothing like listening to 
a lecture on molecules/vectors/ 
genes to cure a bout of insom- 
nia. 


8. Cubicles on D-level. A great 
place if you need silence in order 
to sleep, but what happens if you 
start to snore? Trouble will cer- 
tainly ensue. 


7. The couches on M-level. A 
pretty good place because, after 
all, couches 
are good for 
sleeping. 
They are not 
that great, 
though, be- 
cause people 
are constant- 
ly walking 
in and out of 
the library, 
so the cold 
air from the 
opening 
door will 
hit you in 
the face and 
disturb your 
slumber. The 
couches are 
also not that 
long = and 
people will 
often wake 
you because 


they want to hold a study group. 
A viable place, sure, but certain- 
ly not the best one. 


6. Mudd 26. I napped through 
many Chem I lectures in here. 
The comfort level of the chairs is 
fairly high, as far as those kind of 
chairs go. Really, the only thing 
I don’t like about Mudd is the 
staircase leading down to room 
26, seeing as how I almost broke 
my leg on it. All in all, Mudd is a 
good napping ground. 


5. Hodson 110. One of my favor- 
ite places, minus the fact that it’s 
somewhat far from my dorm. 
The chairs are basically the same 
as in Mudd, but you're much less 
likely to kill yourself going down 
the stairs. 


4. The Hut. The circular part 
where the stained glass windows 
are. These chairs are more com- 
fortable than your basic straight 
backed ones but not as comfort- 
able as couches. Also, the Hut is 
not air conditioned, which is a 
problem when you need a place 
to nap after your summer cours- 
es. 


te 


The Gilman couches are a great place to catch some Zs between classes, especially after an albnighterlas 


f , , 


Vida. I 


3. Gilman couches. The ones in 
the lobby when you first walk in 
from the main entrance. These 
couches are very comfortable but 
are usually already taken by the 
time I get there. It’s usually fairly 
quiet there, too, which is nice. It’s 
also centrally located for when 
you have to get up. However, 
with all the construction going 
on now, the couches and the Hut 
might not be the best places. 


2. Levering couches by Pura 
love these couches. 
They're comfortable and near 
a warm fireplace. As an added 
bonus, they’re right next to Pura 
Vida when you need caffeine to 
wake up! Or you could go right 
downstairs to get food. There 
are algo the computers right 
there if you need them for some 
reason. | 


1. Beds. I think everyone can 
agree that a bed is the best place 
to sleep, be it in your own bed ors 
someone else’s. Frankly, I wish i 
had more time to spend in mine. : 
I miss it dearly. Alas, there is al-. 
ways more work to be done, and 
more classes during which you 


should try to stay awake. 
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your Horoscope 
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Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


CARTOONS, ETC. 





Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 


Oprah’s new show 


where she 


makes people compete to start 
their own business is going be 
hurt by the recession. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
“Va-va-voom” is no_ longer an 
accepted expression of lust. It died 
When Who Framed Roger Rabbit? 
Was cool. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Jay Manuel, Tyra Banks’s tanorexic 
sidekick, has taught me more about 
looking plastic than I ever wanted 
to know. 

Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Jays that are any color other than 
blue are damned liars hiding their 
true colors. Or taking some sort of 
anti-depressant. 

Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

Video Daily Doubles on Jeopardy 
are the cheesiest things in the 
world and that distracts the 
players from the answer. 

Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 
Surfaced for air too fast after your 
first kiss? Now she thinks that her 
breath smells bad, and she won't 
kiss you again. 








ey 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 
Months ago | called all the Oscar 
winners and my friends didn’t 
believe me. Thanks to our pool | 
have 900 new little friends. 
Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Back in the day people used things 
like telephone books instead of 
paying $1 a minute to dial 411 ... 
suckers. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
“And then...” is a terrible way to 
start any sentence because half 
the stuff you say doesn’t interest 
me and | don’t want to hear it. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
Is your life hard? Do you feel like 
you don’t have time to do anything 
except school? Yeah? Suck it up 
because we do, too. 

Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
Still sucking your thumb in 
college? That’s a little lame. Lemme 
guess ... you still breastfeed, don’t 
you? 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Creepy old guys who show up at 
parties for no reason need to find 
new hobbies. Stalking undergrads 
is not acceptable. 
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by Joe Micali 








And the color is gross, 


his 
isn'ta 
Joke. I've 
come to 
kill you. 
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Practical? Yes. 





Stupid? Yes. 





Cutting-edge observational humor 


o, I'm not really a writer; 
I'm more of a stand-up 
comedian. I’ve got that 
thing in me that just 
craves the stage, the au- 
dience, all that. My grandfather 
on my dad’s side ran with the 
circus and my mom sings semi- 
professionally in a piano bar so I 
started juggling as a kid and just 
never stopped pushing myself. 

I’ve performed all over the 
East Coast with the Matham 
High Troupe, the Matham Com- 
munity Theatre Guilde. I just 
took every opportunity for per- 
formance and wound up here in 
Baltimore, doing my stand-up 
thing. There’s not really a forum 
for my stuff here — I have a re- 
ally kind of off-beat sensibility. 
So instead I thought I’d just write 
up my routine. It won’t shine the 
way it does onstage, | like to riff 
and my background is in improv 
comedy so this won't have the 
same feel, but here it is. 

Hey, how’s everyone doing to- 
night? Good? Great, that’s great. 
What a great crowd, huh? You're 
all beautiful, really, really beauti- 
ful. (Here, I usually try and find 
the ugliest person in the audi- 
ence and tell him/her that he/she 
is especially sexy/pretty. This 
makes everyone feel comfortable 
because they can stop looking at 
the exceptionally ugly person in 
the room.) 

So I was flipping though my 
People magazine a few weeks ago 
and I thought to myself, “Whoa, 
Britney Spears, put your vagina 
away!” Seriously, she totally had 
two kids with that K-Feds and 
I don’t think she even planned 
the second one. And I think now 
she’s showing her vagina to ev- 
eryone so they know where her 
kids came from or something. 
And it’s like, “We know, Britney! 
They came out your vagina!” 
Haha, geez. What a show-off! 

Speaking of vaginas, have you 


heard Hillary Clinton’s running 
for president? That means Bill’s 
going to be the First Man, I guess. 
I wonder if Hillary will sit in the 
Oval Office and have her interns 
.. send faxes! Haha, but seriously, 
I wonder if it will be weird sitting 
in what is simultaneously a seat 
of supreme power and also the 
same seat where her husband got 
BJs from a much younger woman. 
You know, the same place that 
fulfills you robs you of your faith 
in love. Blow jobs, oh man! 

Speaking of blow jobs, aren’t 
blow jobs funny? And whenever 
I see one of those big Costco- 
type stores, BJ’s, I have to laugh 
because, it’s like, don’t you know 
what that means? 

I know what BJs mean. They 
mean mom crying and dad 
breaking all their wedding crys- 
tal in the attic. 

But seriously, guys! 


Jackie Jennings 
Irreverent, 


Wacky Fun! 


Speaking of BJs, what’s with 
kids today? Abbreviating ev- 
erything. Whenever someone 
sends me an “LOL” I say, “What's 
wrong with Kraft?” Because, 
LOL makes me think of Land O’ 
Lakes cheese, which is a brand 
of cheese I don’t like. I like Kraft 
better, so that’s why whenever 


I see “LOL” I think of Land O’ - 


Lakes and say, “What’s wrong 
with Kraft?” I also like Velveeta 
so | might say that. But it’s like, 
“LOL?” Puh-leaze! 

Speaking of kids, did you ever 
have one? I haven’t — I was ren- 
dered barren by a jet ski accident 
when I was 15. No, no, I'm just 


kidding. But no, I actually can’t 
have kids. But if I could have a 
kid, I would name it Hemorrhoid. 
You know why? Because kids are 
a pain in the ass! (At this point, if 
there are any pregnant women in 
the audience I congratulate them 
and make a joke about Britney 
Spears’s vagina again. I usually 
ask them if I can take a picture 
of their vagina after they have 
the kid — it kills.) Haha, oh boy, 
right? 

Speaking of jet ski accidents, 
who here, by a round of ap- 
plause, who here has ever made 
love to a boyfriend on a jet ski? 
Haha, oh man, let me tell you 
it’s, thrilling being out on the 
open water, kind of vulnerable 
like that. And when it’s someone 
you really love, just the feeling 
of being a part of the same body, 
knowing that for a moment 
you're feeling and thinking ex- 
actly alike and you can kind of 
look in each other's eyes ... it’s 
the best, right? 

Until you fall off the jet ski! 
Or he dumps you to sleep with 
his intern at the local TV station 
where he works! After you'd 
forgiven him for cheating! Am 
I right? Seriously! (This is funny 
on it’s own but also because it’s 
what we refer to as a “callback.” 
1 talked about interns before 
and people like to hear things I 
already talked about because it 
reminds them of how hard they 
laughed. It’s a lot like a “ring 
back” tone.) 

Ahhh, okay, I think that’s 
my: time. You guys were great 
— check me out at www.myspace. 
com/JJJoker69 or my Web site 
www.]]Joker.com or friend me on 
Facebook or check out my indie 
cover band Here’s Your Nickel- 
back Again on MySpace. 

You're all so beautiful! Espe- 
cially you (point to the ugly per- 
son from before). 

Good night! 


B10 
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Maybe it was the blinking 
lights, maybe it was the techno 
thythms or maybe someone had 
slipped something in my caffeine- 
free soda, but I was completely 
mesmerized by the feet, flying 
perfectly in tune, on target with 
each flashing arrow in flawless 
thythm. The athletes’ moves 
had an air of effortlessness and 
nonchalance. It was like they were 
born to dance. 

Unlike other sports practices 
I've attended, this one had no 
clear stages (other than the DDR 
machine, of course). There was no 
warm-up or water break. There 
was no coach. Basically, it was 
12 people who spent two hours 
devoted entirely to video games. 

Maybe I should hold my 
tongue. “Some people would see 
DDR as ‘just a video game,’ but it’s 
really not,” DDR Club President 
Jeff Orthober said. “A video 


Stepping in 


game is something you play with 
a controller in-hand, sitting on a 
couch for hours at a time, barely 
moving your thumbs. DDR is 
more valuable than simply an 
entertainment medium.” 

The practice did have two 
“events,” however. “With the 
advent of Guitar Hero we had to 
include it in our ‘dance nights,” 
Orthober explained, raising his 
voice over the mixed DDR and 
Guitar Hero songs resonating 
in the background. “We're also 
tossing around the idea of adding 
the game Rock Band as part of 
the club.” 

Clearly, the club’s members are 
driven to take on any challenge. 
So I thought I'd take on a little 
challenge of my own. As I stepped 
up to both the guitar and the DDR 
board, I realized my hand- (or foot- 
) eye coordination was severely 
lacking. Or that the players have 
especially superior coordination. 
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I stepped off the mat with a face 
as red as the blinking “FAILED,” 
on the TV screen. Before I could 





reassured me, “The hard part isn’t 
becoming better, it’s knowing that 
it is possible to become better.” 





lo the Dance Dance Revolution | 


the | F 


1¢ | 


get too down, After this | 
though, the encouraging | 
DDR = members speech, any | 
were quick to doubts I had | 
encourage me to about 

give it another “sportiness” | 
shot. of DDR were 

“DDR doesn’t 3 P| quelled. 

take that much Orthober’s 
practice before Doman words don’t 
you become ‘ fall into the 
‘g00d’ at it. When Practice Makes Perfect category of 
a person plays sports _pep- 
DDR for the first talk, I don’t 


time, they'll see an expert player 
and think, ‘Wow, I could never 
be that good” Was Orthober 
reading my mind? “I always tell 
them how one hour of playing is 
all you need to get started ... I've 
seen many people over the course 
of three months move up from 
beginner level to expert level,” he 
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Advanced club members groove to the “heavy” level of DDR, busting out 300-400 steps in what is around a 90-second song. 





know what does. Of course, the 


ultimate physical challenge of | 
DDR was what really convinced | 


me 


The physical benefits of this | 


practice are undisputed. Freshman 


Natalie Berkamm (the only female | 


dancer present other than myself) 
said she started playing DDR 
because her doctor recommended 


it. After she broke her foot, part | 


of her prescription was a heavy 
dose of Dance Dance Revolution. 
“It built up the muscle in my leg 


again in just a week ... and I got | 


really good at DDR,” she said. 

Junior Shane Betman claims 
that the six DDR mats he’s 
worn out over the years have 
sculpted his physique as well. 
“My muscles have optimally 
developed for DDR,” he said. “It’s 
great exercise.” 

“T used to run cross country 
back in high school, and I would 
play DDR on off-days to stay fit,” 
Orthober said. “The DDR games 
even have a calorie meter, to 
show how much you've burned ... 
I’ve seen heavier-set dancers lose 
pound after pound.” 


The Dance Dance Revolution | 


club is open to anyone looking 
for some fun, free and rhythmic 
exercise. 

Its members are, admittedly, 
“kind of geeky” (according to 
Betman), but nonetheless chatty 
and eager to see the young club 
grow. “It’s an excellent social 
activity. Yeah, you can play DDR 
by yourself and it’s fun, but when 
you have a room full of friends 
playing and taking turns, that’s 
when DDR is the best,” Orthober 
said, reminding me that “anyone 
can play, anyone can enjoy it, 
anyone can get better.” 





M. basketball 
wins 69-68 in 
final seconds 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
four of which were forwards. That 
threw young and inexperienced 
post players into the spotlight 
whether they were ready or not. 
But in keeping to the theme 
this season, they exceeded 
expectations by averaging just 
short of 35 rebounds and three 
blocks per game over the course 
of the year. Still, when it comes to 
the Jays’ impending entrance into 
the postseason, there is plenty of 
the old-guard around to rely on 
for advice. 

Come-from-behind wins 
are something entirely new for 
members that played last season. 
The team was down by double 
digits in the second half but 
overcame in the end to win in 
the first round of the Centennial 
Conference Tournament against 
Villa Julie. 

“That game helped show the 
team that we can come back 
from any deficit yet warned us 
that anyone could do the same 

to us. The experience in last 
year’s tournament may give us 
an advantage in high pressure 
games over some of the other 
teams,” co-captain Roach said. 

Amassing a 16-9 season record 
with 12 conference wins clinched 
the Jays as the third seed in 
the conference this year. Most 


| 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Despite four goals by 
sophomore Sam Schrum, the 
Patriots of George Mason 
University defeated 14-ranked 
Hopkins 11-10 on Saturday 
afternoon in the opening game 
of its 33rd season and its 10th 
season in Division I. Madalyn 
Jamison of George Mason 
scored the game-winning 11th 
goal with 2:39 left in the second 
half. With the loss, Hopkins fell 
from number nine nationally to 
number 14. 

Initially, the Blue Jays came 
out flat, allowing the Patriots 
to score the first three goals of 
the game, failing to score for 
the first 22 minutes of the half. 
After Schrum’s first goal of the 
season, the lead was cut to two, 
but George Mason’s Laura King 
responded just over a minute 
later. 

Up until the last two minutes 
of the half, it was all Hopkins, 
with freshman Brianna Cronin 
scoring her first career goal as 
a Jay and junior Gina Maranto 
adding another, while holding 
the Patriots scoreless. 

However, the last two min- 
utes belonged to George Mason’s 
Megan Bartlett, scoring two 
goals with 1:41 remaining and 
0:25 remaining, to give them a 
6-3 lead at the half. Despite the 
disparity on the scoreboard, the 
Blue Jays were outplaying the 
Patriots, creating more open 
shots (Hopkins had 13 shot at- 





importantly, it gives the team a 
well-deserved full week free of 
games to prepare for their first 
round bout with the Gettysburg 
College Bullets in Collegeville, 
Pa. this Saturday. The Jays have 
fallen victim to the Bullets twice 
this season but they take solace 
in the old adage that the third 
time will be the charm. 

“It is very hard for a team to 
beat another three times in one 
year so we're looking forward 
» the game,” co-captain Polster 
‘said. — 


tempts to GM's 10), collecting 
more ground balls (13 to 10), and 
winning more face-offs (6 to 4) 
than their opponents. 

The Blue Jays opened up the 
second half with a free posi- 
tion goal by Schrum just 1:22 
into the second half, but George 
Mason extended the lead to four 
shortly after with goals from 
Bartlett and Chelsea Gamble. 
Then the Jays took over. Senior 
Lauren Schwarzmann ignited a 


three-goal run, scoring two of 


the three around senior Kirby 


Houck’s first. 
“Our team chemistry is great 
and we have multiple scorers,” 
Houck said. Five different Blue 
Jays scored during the game. 

Although George Mason's 
Gamble scored shortly after- 
wards with her second of the sea- 
son, making it a 9-7 game, Hop- 
kins continued to roll with their 
momentum, going on another 
three-goal run to give them their 
first lead of the day. 

It was none other than 
Schrum who began the run, 
scoring her third of the after- 
noon, assisted by sophomore 
Paige Ibello, followed by Cro- 
nin’s second goal and finishing 
with Schrum yet again, giving 
the Jays the lead 10-9 with 7:50 
to go in the game. 

However, the Blue Jays’ of- 
fense stalled here, unable to score 
again for the remainder of the 
game. This allowed for the Patri- 
ots to retake 


Women’s lax struggles in first game 


team, and if we keep on improy- 
ing we'll definitely have a suc- 
cessful season,” O’Ferrall said. 
For George Mason, Sara Longo- 
bucco had 12 saves total. 

As was the case in the first half, 
the Blue Jays outplayed their op- 
ponents in the second half. Hop- 
kins scored more goals (seven to 
five), had more shots (18 to 11), 
collected more ground balls (six 
to four) and won more face-offs 
(nine to four). 

Hopkins still leads the all- 
time series with George Mason 6- 
5, with the Blue Jays having won 
four out of the past five meetings. 
The series has always been close, 
with seven of the games having 
been decided by three goals or 
less. 

Look for the Blue Jays to re- 
bound this Saturday, with a big 
matchup against seventh-ranked 
Princeton at 1 p.m. on Home- 
wood Field. 





the lead, with 
Britany Berger 
tyingthegame 
at 10 apiece 
with 5:10 re- 
maining and 
Jamison scor- 
ing the game- 
winner with 
2:39 to go. The 
Patriots held 
onto their one 
goal lead for 
the  remain- 
der. In goal 
for the Blue 
Jays, _sopho- 
more Lizzie 
O’Ferrall 
played the 
first half, and 
junior Amelia 
Harris played 
the — second 
half, finishing 
with one and 
two saves, re- 
spectively. 
“We're 
learning how 
to work to- 
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gether as a Senior midfielder Kirby Houck fights off the George Mason defense. 
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Freshman forward Siobhan Callanan shoots for two of the Lady Jays’ 69 points. 


Dodrill and rest of team 


finish the season strong 


| By MIKE YUAN 


News-Letter Staff Writer 


The women’s basketball team 
rebounded in the final week of 
the season coming off of two 
straight losses to win two in a 
row, bringing their final record 
to 12-12 overall and 10-8 in the 
Centennial Conference. 

The Lady Jays played their last 
away game against Bryn Mawr 
on Wednesday, taking down the 
Owls 49-35. The season ended 
at home with a dominating win 
over Washington College 69-45 
on Saturday. The two wins gave 
the Jays a seventh-place finish 
in the conference for the regular 


| season, just two spots out of a 
| playoff berth. 


In Wednesday’s game, Bryn 
Mawr came out strong, taking 
a 5-2 lead with 16:53 to play in 
the first half. However, the Jays’ 
defense prevented another Owl 
from scoring until 5:42 remaining 
in the first half. Hopkins’s offense 
exploded with a 14-0 run to open 
up a 16-5 lead. 

Of the 16 points scored, junior 
Kristin Phillips supplied seven 
points for the Blue Jays, while 
Senior Andrea Dodrill tacked 
on another four. Bryn Mawr, 
however, came right back with 
a 10-2 run of their own. Bryn 
Mawr went into the locker room 
at the half trailing by only three, 
18-15. In the final six minutes of 
the half, Bryn Mawr’s defense 
held Hopkins to just a single 
basket. 

The two teams prevented one 
another from jumping too far 
ahead in the second: half. With 
12:56 left in the half, the score 
was 26-21, the closest the Owls 
would get for the remainder 
of the game. A 122 run later, 
sophomore Anastasia Wynn’s lay- 
up with 2:45 left gave Hopkins a 
17-point lead. Bryn Mawr closed 
out with four points in the final 
minutes, ending the game with 
a final score of 49-36. Dodrill led 
the Jays with 10 points and 11 
rebounds. Phillips finished with 
an impressive nine points, eight 
rebounds and three blocked 
shots. 

Monica Mitchell also grabbed 
eight rebounds for the Jays. As 
a team, the Jays shot 84 percent 
at the free throw line. “I think 
the fact that we played so hard 
proves that we don't take any 
game lightly,” Phillips said. “It 
might as well have been a playoff 
game.” 

The Jays took the momen- 
tum into their final game of the 
season on Saturday. Hopkins 
was also driven by the fact that 
it was Dodrill’s final game as a 
Jay. “Playing the last basketball 
game of my career was very 
emotional for me,” Andrea said. 
“I felt disappointed that the sea- 
son was coming to a close and 
that I no longer will have the op- 
portunity to compete alongside 
such wonderful and talented 
teammates, but also in that my 
career in college basketball is 
over,” 


Dodrill was honored in a cer- 
emony before the game. With a 
home crowd of 200 people watch- 
ing, the Jays built up an 11-6 lead 
in the early part of the game. 
Washington’s Jane O’Donnell 
racked up five straight points ito 
even the score with 12:09 left.in 
the half. After several minutes of 
back-and-forth basketball, Hop- 
kins was able to nudge ahead, 
scoring 14 of the final 21 points in 
the half to take a 27-21 lead into 
the locker room. 

Freshman Lyndsay Burton 
and sophomore Britni Lonesome 
were the top contributors in that 
stretch, scoring four and three 

points, respectively. Washington 
came back from the break 
strong, cutting the Hopkins lead 
down to one point, the closest 
their opponents ever got in the 
second half. Hopkins went on 
a 13-3 rampage, opening up a 
44-33 lead with 12:07 left in the 
game. Lonesome added seven 
of the Jays’ 13 points during that 
stretch. 

The Jays maintained their 
lead up to the very end, finishing 
the game with a score of 69-45. 
Hopkins out-rebounded their 
opponents by 20 during the game, 
ending up with a55-35 advantage. 
One last time, Dodrill led the Jays 
with her eighth double-double of 
the year, finishing with 17 points 
and a career-high 19 rebounds. 

Lonesome was able to tie her 
career-high as she led all players 
with 18 points and added three 
assists and four blocks. Phillips 
finished just shy of a double- 
double with nine points and 14 
rebounds. 

“I give so much credit to my 
teammates because we had a 
pretty rough season,” Phillips 
said. “To be able to stick it out 
and turn our season around in 
late January and February shows 
how much heart our team has.” 

Dodrill will be the only 
one missing from next year’s 
roster as the Jays look forward 
to returning four of its top-five 
scorers from this season. Dodrill 
ended the season averaging a 
double-double, 10.8 Ppg and 10.1 
rpg. Her 10.1 rpg was good for 
second in the conference. Burton 
was second on the team in ppg 
with 9.5, and Phillips was thitd 
with 8.8 ppg. 

When asked to comment on 
next year’s squad, Dodrill said, 
“My teammates, especially the 
underclassmen, have gained 
incredible experience this season. 
Iam excited to see how the tea 
grows next season and I feel that 
they will be very successful, We 
had a wonderful team dynamic 
this season and experience can 
only improve their chances of 
being a championship team,” 

Phillips had similar 
expectations for the team, “I 
think we've proven how tough 
we are in the fact that we never 
gave up. We pulled out some big 
wins against the top teams in 
the conference so | think we'fte 
capable of anything we want to 
do next year.” 
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shots in the first c 


juarter, the Blue 
Jays held the Danes to just three 
in the second 


le Se quarter, while also 
leading IN ground balls 10 to five 
and forcing six tur 
don also chippe 
three saves, 


novers. Gvoz- 
d in, recording 


_Fifth-year senior and co-cap- 
tain defenseman Eric Zerrlaut 
acknowledged that the 
realized the need to ste 
the second quarter. 

“Our offense took a little while 
to get rolling, so it helped to mo- 
tivate us to not let the 
team down,” he said. 


defense 
P up in 


rest of our 

ait “When one 
side is having a tough time, we’ve 
always counted on the other side 
to help out. We knew it was only 
a matter of time before our of- 
fense started rolling in the sec- 
ond half.” 

The Blue Jays scored the first 
two goals after halftime. Doneg- 
er scored his second goal of the 
game on an assist from Huntley 
just over two minutes into the 
second half; at 7:49, Rabil scored 
on an unassisted laser shot from 
30 feet out to give Hopkins a 6-2 
advantage. 

“Feels good,” Rabil said about 
getting his first points of the sea- 
son. “Albany’s coach [Scott] Marr 
did a good job with their defense, 
and for us it was really just a mat- 
ter of trying to play around their 
system.” 

That goal turned out to be the 
eventual game winner, as Alba- 
ny would be held to three goals 
for the rest of the game. But the 
game itself was far from over. The 
Great Danes would score three of 
the next four goals, the first by Joe 
Pompo on a man-up advantage 
after a penalty on Hopkins junior 
defenseman Michael Evans off of 
a hard body check. The goal was 
Albany’s first in over 27 minutes. 
Hopkins answered shortly after 
with Huntley’s second goal of the 
game, but Albany’s twin brothers 
Steve and Mike Amman scored 
twice early in the fourth quarter 
at the 12:48 mark and the 12:10 
mark respectively to put Albany 
within two goals at 7-5. 

Flashing back to last year’s 
game, Hopkins was up on Alba- 
ny 7-5 early in the fourth quarter 


M. lacrosse lookin 





as well. But the Jays were not able 
to hold the lead, allowing three 
unanswered goals to end the 
game. This year, the Jays, includ- 
ing Evans, were out to make sure 
that did not happen again. 

“We kind of knew that Albany 
was capable of going on runs, 
and when it was 7-5 we knew we 
really had to lock it down and not 
let what happened last year reoc- 
cur,” Evans said. “So it was in the 
back of our minds. But when they 
§0 on runs, we're just focusing on 
the next goal.” 

Huntley scored his third goal 
of the game less than a minute 
later, giving himself a hat trick 
and the Jays a th ree-goal mar- 
gin. Four minutes later senior co- 
captain and Third Team Inside 
Lacrosse All-American Stephen 
Peyser scored his first points of 
the season on an unassisted goal 
and Huntley finished the scoring 
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with his fourth goal of the game 
on an assist from Stephen Boyle 
with 4:44 left in regulation. These 
final goals sucked the life out of 
Albany’s offense, and the Jays 
closed out the game with a final 
score of 10-5. 

The Blue Jays played a great 
opening game all around. Hunt- 
ley finished with four goals and 
an assist, and Gvozden, who 
spent most of last season back- 
ing up superstar goalie Jesse 
Schwartzman, finished with 11 
saves and six ground balls. 

“I have never been more ex- 
cited for anything in my life like 
I was for this game,” Gvozden 
said. “Since I was eight years old 
I've wanted to be the goalie for 
JHU, so it was a bit emotional.” 
Gvozden was quick to give credit 
to the Blue Jay defense in front of 
him, which put in a very solid ef- 
fort. 
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Senior midfielder Stephen Peyser drives the ball upfield past an Albany defender. 


g sharp In season opener 


“I give all the credit to my de- 
fense,” he said. “They followed 
the scouting report to a tee and 
absolutely deserve the credit. | 
thought we played well together 
and those guys certainly made 
my job much easier.” 

Freshman Matt Dolente, play- 
ing his first career game, served 


as a faceoff specialist and won | 


seven of nine faceoffs, most com- 
ing against Albany’s All-Ameri- 
can Levine, while managing to 
scoop up six ground balls off of 
those faceoffs. 

“Tt is an exciting experience 
to put on that Hopkins jersey for 
the first time and play in the sea- 
son opener, and it felt great to be 
able to contribute on the way to 
a win,” Dolente said. “We knew 


that faceoffs would be very im- | 


portant to controlling possession 
and the tempo of the game.” 

The Blue Jay players them- 
selves also raved about the fans 


at Saturday’s game and how im- | 


pressed they were with the atmo- 
sphere at “The Nest.” 


“We really loved the crowd out | 
there Saturday,” Zerrlaut said. “It | 


was great to see all the students 
who came out on a cold, wet day 
to support us.” 

Fellow defenseman Evanssaid, 
“Our fans are great. They tend to 
influence us going on runs and 
us building up momentum. They 
always have our back and it gives 
us a lot more confidence and it 


gives us a certain type of swag- | 


ger on the field.” 

Gvozden summed it up, say- 
ing, “Our fans are absolutely un- 
real. I love them.” 


Next up for Hopkins is Princ- | 


eton, whom they will face on 
Saturday at the 2008 Konica Mi- 
nolta Face Off Classic at M & T 
Bank Stadium in downtown Bal- 
timore. The Blue Jays will face 
Princeton in a two-game event 


which features the four teams | 


(Hopkins, Princeton, Virginia 
and Syracuse) that have won 
each lacrosse National Champi- 


onship since 1991. The Hopkins- | 


Princeton game is at 2:30 p.m., 
following the Virginia-Syracuse 


game at noon. For ticket infor- | 


mation visit www2.faceoffclassic. 
com/tickets.html. 





Stanley and Fishel take home 
the gold, Jays finish fourth 
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I was most happy about after the 
tournament was seeing Pat Stan- 
ley come through and win his 
first as a freshman.” 

Unlike Fishel, freshman Pat- 
rick Stanley entered the tourna- 
| ment as an underdog. Despite his 

phenomenal starting season as a 
freshman, he was seeded fourth 
in the tournament and had every- 
thing to prove with his season on 
the line. Considering the massive 
amount of pressure of what could 
| have been his last tournament of 
the season, Stanley’s approach to 
| his first conference championship 
was somewhat unconventional. 
“{ stayed really relaxed and 
| didn’t put any pressure on my- 
| self,” Stanley said. “I wasn’t wor- 
| ried about choking or anything. 
I thought, I’ll just do what I can 
and see what happens. I didn’t 
| look at who I was going to wres- 
| tle, where I was seeded or where 
they were seeded. I just listened 
to the weight classes as they 
| came and whenever they called 
my name I just wrestled. I didn’t 
care who it was. I had no idea 
who | was going to wrestle until I 
stepped on the mat.” 
The only word to describe Stan- 
ley’s performance is dominance. 
With everything on the line, he 
wrestled like a bat out of hell, tear- 
ing through each wrestler that 
stepped on the mat with him. 

| “I practice a lot with Pat Stan- 
ley and normally do okay against 
him,” teammate Kyle Keane said. 
“But had I wrestled him at con- 
ferences he would have beat me 
pretty solidly.” 

In Stanley’s first match, he 
topped Gettysburg’s Patrick 
Doherty with a major decision 
of 14-5, advancing to the semi- 
finals. His semifinals match 
against first-seeded Vince Renaut 
of Merchant Marine would prove 
to be his biggest challenge. 

Renaut had only lost one 
match the entire regular season 
and held the intimidating honor 
of placing second in the High 

| School National Tournament. He 
| had been a Centennial wrecking 





machine all year. Stanley, howev- 
er, knew none of this. Renaut was 
just another wrestler in his path 
to a championship finish. 

After a painfully close match, 
Stanley scored the upset with 
a pin in the final seconds of the 
third period. “After the semi-fi- 
nals match I was pretty positive 
that I was going to beat the kid in 
the finals,” Stanley said. “I defi- 
nitely got a little fist-pumping in 
there. I was pretty excited. I usu- 
ally don’t celebrate that much.” 

In his finals match, Pat Stan- 
ley cruised to a somewhat easy 
7-1 victory, becoming Hopkins’s 
first conference champion of the 
day. “I felt like I finally wrestled 
to my expectations,” Stanley said 
about his performance. “I usually 
critique myself after a match, but 
this time I was completely satis- 
fied with what I did.” 

Though, for most of the team, 
the season is over, the Hopkins 
wrestlers are back in the wres- 
tling room for two more weeks 
to train with Stanley and Fishel 
as they prepare for the upcoming 
National Championship in Iowa. 
The practices are physically ex- 
hausting for the two wrestlers, 
but with their new goals of be- 
coming National Champions, 
Stanley and Fishel are hitting the 
mats harder than ever before. 

“Ym pretty much getting 
my ass kicked every day in the 
wrestling room,” Stanley said. 
“They’re just rotating fresh peo- 
ple on me every minute or so. If 
someone gets tired, someone else 
rotates in on me. After a couple 
days of that, hopefully I'll get 
used to it and I probably will not 
get tired in any of my matches in 
Nationals.” 

Fishel and Stanley head up to 
the NCAA Championship Tour- 
nament in Cedar Rapids, Iowa on 
March 7. For Fishel, it will be his 
last tournament as a collegiate 
wrestler. For Stanley, it’s just the 
beginning. Both have something 
to prove, and both will give ev- 
ery ounce of energy they have to 
stand at the top of the podium 
one more time in 2008. 
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THis Day in SporRTS 


1940 - The first-ever televised basketball 
game is held at Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. The game was be- 
tween Fordham University and Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgt 


Baltimore Ravens head 
ick is born 


1954 - Former 
coach Brian Bil 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Baseball vs. Rutgers-Newark 12 p.m. 
W. Lacrosse vs. Princeton 1 p.m. 
M. Lacrosse vs. Princeton 2:30 p.m. 








Jays send two to top of the podium Men's lax looking sharp in opener 


ment 
eecde 





Freshman 165-pounder Pat Stanley takes down Vince Renaut of Merchant Marine Academy ina thrilling semifinals match. 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins wrestling team 
walked through the doors of 
the Ursinus College gymnasium 
with the season on the line. All 
year, they lived under the mantra 
“Conference Champs” as a team 
and as individuals, and it was 
their time to live up to their goals. 
Although the team did not meet 
its goal in becoming Centennial 
Conference champions, the Blue 
Jay squad showed its potential 
as a serious contender in years to 
come, finishing out the day with 
two individual conference cham- 
pions in senior 184-pounder Eric 
Fishel and freshman 165-pounder 
Patrick Stanley. 

Fishel was the only member of 
the team who entered the tour- 
nament as a returning confer- 





ence champion. Seeded number 
one in the brackets, anything less 
than a first-place finish would 
foster a disappointing end to his 
respectable college career. Fishel, 
however, approached the confer- 
ence tournament with the same 
intensity he displayed all year. 

“There was a lot of pressure 
going into the tournament being 
a returning champion,” Fishel 
said. “But I knew that not only for 
myself, but for the team I had to 
come through and have a strong 
showing.” 

Fishel came out in his first 
match like a true champion, pin- 
ning Drew Wolenter of Gettys- 
burg in a mere 34 seconds. His 
second match, however, would 
not come as easily. Matthew 
Horn of Muhlenberg came the 
closest to giving Fishel a run for 
his money. In a gritty semifinals 


match, Fishel came on top by a | 


margin of two points, earning a 
berth to the finals by a score of 
7-5. 

In the finals match, Fishel 


looked to avenge a previous reg- | 


ular-season loss against second- 
seeded Troy McGuinness of Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, his only 
conference loss of the season. 
Fishel remained ever-confident 


in the finals situation he knew all | 


too well, fighting to a 4-1 finish 
and emerging as a two-time Cen- 
tennial Conference champion. 
Celebration was at a minimum 
for Eric Fishel, who is known to 


remain somewhat stoic after large | 


victories. Speaking of his accom- 
plishment, he said, “It didn’t re- 


ally hit me because I was expect- | 


ing to be a two-time conference 
champ since last year. The thing 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 





COURTESY OF PATRICK STANLEY | 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The men’s lacrosse team, the 
defending Division-I National 
Champions, got off to a hot start 
in their opening game, taming 
the Albany Great Danes 10-5 on 
Saturday, Feb. 22. 

At first glance, this year’s sea- 
son opener seemed nearly iden- 
tical to last year’s opening day 
match for the Blue Jays. Both 
games saw the Jays take on AI- 
bany at Homewood Field in the 
season opener, each taking place 
at noon on the fourth Saturday 
in February, each in front of 
more than 1,700 screaming and 

| anxious fans, and each being na- 
tionally broadcasted on ESPNU. 
However, head coach Dave Pi- 
etramala and the Jays were look- 
ing for a different outcome than 
last year’s 8-7 come-from-behind 
defeat at the hands of the Great 
Danes. 

“There was a lot of motiva- 
tion,” said senior co-captain Paul 
Rabil, the two-time First Team 
| USILA All-American midfielder 
and top-ranked collegiate la- 
crosse player according to Inside 
Lacrosse. “For one, Albany beat 
us last year. It’s the first game of 
| season, so you always want to 
get off on the right foot. We were 
playing at home and one of our 
goals every year is to not lose at 
home. It was really important for 
all those aspects and we were 
| motivated and we just wanted to 
outwork them.” 

Albany was able to get on the 
board first, as pre-season All- 
American Jordan Levine put the 
Great Danes up 1-0 with an unas- 
sisted alley dodge down the right 
side past Hopkins sophomore 
goalie Michael Gvozden just 36 
| seconds into the game. But the 





M. basketball finishes season with an edge-ol-the-seat win 


The Blue Jays finished their season at home against the Washington College Shoremen to earn a third seed in the Conference 


By ALEXANDER IP 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


For those who were sure that 
this would be a rebuilding sea- 
son for the men’s basketball team, 
the 69-68 score favoring Hopkins 
which hung in the Goldfarb Gym 
was all that was needed to quiet 
the doubters. The Blue Jays’ latest 
win Saturday afternoon against 
the Washington College Shore- 
men also kept their fans on the 
edge of their seats. 

“It was great for the seniors to 
win our final home game espe- 
cially in front of the best crowd 
we had all season long,” senior 
forward Kevin Roach said. 

The Jays entered the second 
period with a four-point lead, 
which was quickly erased by the 
Shoremen after four minutes into 
the half. Hopkins played catch-up 
from that point on and the game 
was sent into overtime with only. 
five seconds left in regulation on 
a foul line free throw by sopho- 
more guard Pat O’Connell. 

In the bonus basketball that 
ensued, Hopkins struggled to 
keep the lead again, but the 
team was successful in keep- 
ing the deficit to no more than 
three points for the entirety of 
overtime play. The crowd was 
in suspense and the Jays finally 

struck with 13 seconds left on 
the clock. Sophomore forward 
Andrew Farber-Miller wasted 
no time after entering the game 
four seconds earlier, tipping-in a 
missed three-pointer to cut the 
lead to one. Washington turned 
the ball over in the next play and 


senior guard Doug Polster came 
in for a quick lay-up, produc- 
ing the final lead change in the 
game. With nine seconds left, 
Farber-Miller headed down the 
court to flash some game-saving 
defense, blocking a jumper from 





SHIV GANDHI/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Junior guard Collin Kamm leaps up to pull in a rebound from a Washington shot. 


the visiting team to secure the 
victory. 

“Although it wasn’t our best 
basketball of the year it made for 
a memorable last regular season 
game for our seniors,” Farber- 
Miller said. 





Women’s Basketball: 
Lady Jays finish 7th 


Two spots away from a playoff 
berth, the Lady Jays finished their 
season strong with back-to-back 
wins against Washington College 
and Bryn Mawr. Page B10. 


INSIDE 


Women’s Lacrosse: 
Disappointing Opener 


The women’s lacrosse team 
dropped from a No. 9 ranking 
to 14 after a disappointing loss 
against George Mason University 
in the season’s opener. Page B10. 


Practice Makes Perfect: 
Dance, Dance Revolution 


Sports editor Mary Doman 
took a shot at Dance Dance Revo- 
lution practice this past week, 
with Hopkins’s hot new club. 
Page B11. 


The feeling and atmosphere | 


of the game encapsulated the en- 


ergy and fortitude of the Jays for | 
the duration of their season; the | 


team always seemed able to find 
a way to pull it out in the end. 

The Jays played a record-set- 
ting seven overtime games this 
season, and came out with the 
win in six of those occasions. 

Their most recent was in fact 
their previous game, three days 
prior against the McDaniel Col- 
lege Green Terror who were beat- 
en by the score of 76-68. The Jays 
cut it even closer in this game 
with a thrilling three-pointer 
from Polster to knot it up seconds 
from the end of regulation play. 
However, it wasn’t quite a thriller 
in overtime, as the Jays dominat- 
ed in the end, when it counted. 

“The victory helped to rein- 
force the strong confidence we 
have in our ability to win close 
games,” sophomore guard Matt 
Dapas said. 

The team played consider- 
ably better in comparison to the 
Washington game, shooting 38 
percent from outside the perime- 
ter and 54 percent overall against 
the Terror, reminiscent of how 
things went in seasons past. But 
the guys were not afraid to carry 
a chip on their shoulder this year, 
as they quickly became a dark 
horse candidate. 

“Last year we were touted to 
win the conference,” sophomore 
forward Adam Baumgartner 
said. “This year a lot of people 
questioned if we would even 
be in the playoffs. We feel more 
like the underdogs rather than 
the favorites. I like that a lot, it 
shows how we have achieved 
what people thought we could 
not.” 

The Jays lost five talented se- 
niors in the team’s off-season, 
four of which were forwards. 
That threw young and inexperi- 
enced post players into the spot- 
light whether they were ready or 
not. But in keeping to the theme 

this season, they exceeded expec- 
tations by averaging just short of 
35 rebounds and three blocks 
per game over the course of the 
CONTINUED ON Pace B10 





Blue Jays were undeterred, with 
sophomore attack Steven Boyle 
evening the score from 10 feet out 
off a pass from fellow sophomore 
Michael Kimmel just over a min- 
ute later, following that 
up two minutes later 
with an unassisted goal 
to put the Blue Jays up 
2-1. 

The Jays were able 
to find the net one final 
time in the first quarter at the 
8:06 mark when senior co-cap- 
tain Michael Doneger took an 
assist from junior Brian Chris- 
topher and rifled a shot past Al- 
bany goalie Brett Queener to give 
Hopkins a three-goal lead. Both 
defenses held the other teams in 
check for most of the rest of the 
quarter, but with just six seconds 
left before the end of the quarter, 
Levine scored from in close after 
holding the ball for nearly the en- 





ie 
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tire 60-second shot clock. 
“You never want to give up 
a goal late in a quarter because 
it gives the opposing team a lot 
of momentum going into the 
break,” senior defense- 
man Matt Bocklet said. 
“We did not want to let 
the team down after 
that especially since the 
offense was doing their 
job.” 
Bocklet alluded to, the 
Jays wanted to avenge that final 
goal. And judging by the play 
of the Hopkins defense in the 
second quarter, it showed that 
they were on a mission. Despite 
only scoring one goal in the sec- 
ond quarter, on a shot by senior 
Kevin Huntley 80 seconds in, 
the Hopkins defense did not al- 
low Albany a single goal. Af- 
ter allowing the Great Danes 12 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 
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Sophomore midfielder Michael Kimmel one-hand cradles past an Albany defender. 





M. fencing team takes 
their 25th championship 


By MIKE SUMNER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The women’s fencing team 
traveled to New York to take 
place in the 80th annual NIWFA 
championships this weekend. 
They finished third overall, be- 
hind winner Temple and runner- 
up Haverford. The second place 
finish for Haverford is the best 
in their school’s history. Never- 
theless, Temple ended the day 
sweeping all three individual 
events and all three team events. 
Of the three blade types, the Jays 
placed eighth in the Sabre, fourth 
in the Epee and were runners-up 
in Foil. 

Individual medalists for the 
Jays include junior Grace Fried 
and sophomore Samantha Dolan. 
They placed sixth and seventh in 
the foil event, respectively, Also 
fencing well that day was fresh- 
man epee Corrine Warren, pick- 
Ing up nine wins. 

Coach James Hurray, finish- 
ing up his seventh season at the 
helm for the Blue Jays, expressed 
his pleasure in the team’s perfor- 
mance. “The depth of this team is 
indicated by Sophia DeBenedic- 
tis, an alternate, who was a final- 
ist and all-conference selection 
in The Eastern Women’s Fencing 
Conference Championships a 
week ago.” 

Also to cap off their successful 
season, senior captain Cindy Liu 
was named to the NIWFA All- 
Academic team. “Team Captain, 
Cindy Liu faced the strongest 
lineup of opponents,” Murray 
said. “Calling for all the experi- 
ence and cleverness she has ac- 
quired in four seasons as a start- 
ing epee.” 

Not to be outdone, the men’s 
fencing team also competed in 


the MACFA championships on 
the 24th. The Jays won their cham- 
pionship over North Carolina by 
a single bout. This marks the 25th 
time the Jays have won the tour- 
nament. They were champions 
in epee, their 22nd time winning 
that event, while coming in sec- 
ond in foil and sabre. 

The epee team finished with 
a record of 35-7. In the A-strip, 
freshman Nick Krywopusk went 
undefeated, winning all 14 of his 
bouts and bringing his season 
record to an impressive 67-30. 
Sophomore Harry Oppenheim 
competed in the B-strip of com- 
petition, going 11-3, bringing 
his season record to 45-24. And 
in the C-strip, James Pearse im- 
proved to 40-12 overall when he 
went 10-4. 

In foil, competing in the three 
strips were junior Ben Dorfman, 
junior David Ferguson and junior 
Jimmy Einsiedler. In the A-strip, 
Dorfman went 9-4 and is now 71- 
32 overall. Ferguson won 12 of 
his 14 bouts in the B-strip and is 
now 69-31 on the year. Einsiedler 
finished strong in the C-strip, go- 
ing 13-1, now 44-13 overall. 

The sabre team also performed 
well, going winning 33 of their 
total 38 bouts. Freshman Max 
Wieder competed in the A-strip, 
finishing 12-1 and is 90-30, the 
most wins on the team. Senior 
Aaron Fernandes competed in 
the B-strip, winning 11 of his 13 
bouts and improving to 78-27 on 
the year. Finishing up was senior 
Jacob Sand who went 10-2 and is 
now 32-32 on the year. 

The men will return to action 
this Saturday at the NCAA Re- 
gionals at Drew University in 
Madison, N.J. where they con- 
tinue their search for a champi- 
onship. 
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Shout and carry a big stick 


If aliens decided to make 
contact with humanity one 
sunny day and chose to do it 
by swooping down on Home- 
wood Field in the middle of a 
Hopkins lacrosse game, what 
sorts of conclusions would 
they come to about this strange 
and excitable civilization that 
finds joy in observing groups 
of similarly (bizarrely) dressed 
people whack each other with 
sticks in an attempt to guide 
a ball to the ends of the field? 
They might just decide to go 
home. 

Well then, the aliens would 
be missing out. 

There isn’t much that can 
unite the 4,000 or so under- 
graduates at Hopkins to one 


cause. Opinions about every- 


_ thing range from deep-seated 
apathy to mild not-caring. But 
_ lacrosse is a time-honored tra- 


dition at Hopkins, and the la- 
crosse games bring out even 
the most studious from D-level 


to watch and cheer for a Blue 


Jay victory. Both the men’s and 
the women’s teams fared well 
in last year’s season, with the 
men securing their ninth la- 
crosse national championship 
and the women finishing with 
a 12-8 record. With a promising 
line-up on both the men’s and 
women’s teams, this season 
could prove to be even better 
than the last. 

Check out this edition of the 
Lacrosse Guide to catch up on 
what happened last season, 
learn the rules of the game and 
see what's in store for 2008, 
which marks the 125th anni- 
versary of the men’s team. 

When you're done reading, 
finish your homework, put 
away your textbooks and join 


the blue masses of Hopkins | 


students on their way to Home- 
wood Field. Then you can real- 


ly call yourself a Hopkins stu- 


dent and not a confused alien. 


— Anum Azam 
Special Editions Editor 
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Lacrosse: A long and 
distinguished history 


By MIKE YUAN 


Although it seems like the words 
“Johns Hopkins” and “lacrosse” have 
become synonymous over the years, 
there once was a time when one existed 
without the other. Lacrosse has a deep 
history dating back centuries to the 
times of the Native Americans, making 
it the oldest sport in North America. The 
game has evolved to where it stands to- 
day, played in over 400 colleges and 1,200 
high schools across the United States and 
Canada. 

Lacrosse is a sport played using a stick 
with a net on the end. The net is called the 
“crosse.” There are usually three attack- 
men, three defenders, three midfielders 
and a goaltender. The main idea is for 
each team to try to carry the ball in their 
nets to the goal on the other side as many 
times as possible. 

The game was thought to have origi- 
nated in the 15th century in Native 
American tribes. To them, lacrosse was 
much more than a sport. Lacrosse was 
used by many as a form of medicine to 
heal the sick. Native Americans believed 
in the divine power of the sport and re- 
fer to it even to this day as “the Creator’s 
Game.” 

The violent and enduring nature of 
the game led to its use as a sort of rite of 
passage into manhood. The true tests of 
a young boy’s will power shone through 
in the grueling games played both within 
and between tribes. 

Lacrosse also acted as a preparation 
for war and a form of conflict resolution. 
Combatants would number up to 
1,000 per side as tribes joined forces in 
battle. The field of play varied in length, 
reaching up to 15 miles long, while the 
game itself lasted days. The goals were 
natural barriers in the field of play, 
including trees and rocks. The ball was 
made of deerskin, stone, wood, baked 
clay or, sometimes, the heads of the 
enemy. The absence of sidelines allowed 
players to roam as far as they wished 
in order to pass their opponents. The 
boot camp aspect of the game earned its 
name among Mohawk tribes as “the little 
brother of war.” 

The modernization of lacrosse to the 
game as we know it today began in 1636 
A.D., when Jesuit missionaries from 
France observed Huron Indians playing 
the game in modern-day Ontario. The 
derivation of the name “lacrosse” has 
several sources. Some believe that the 
missionaries compared the sticks used to 
the crosier carried by bishops as a sym- 
bol of their office, which were called “la 
Crosse.” Others believe the missionaries 


compared the game to a French form of 
field hockey called “jeu de la crosse.” Re- 
gardless of the etymology, the modern 
sport was born. 

The 1800s saw the first white settlers 
playing the game in Canada. By 1867, the 
game was standardized with set rules 
and regulations, including field dimen- 
sions and the standard of 12 players per 
team. 


The hard, rubber ball was introduced to | 


replace the hair-stuffed deerskin ball along 
with a redesigned stick for more precise 
throwing and catching. Canada’s National 
Lacrosse Association, which was also estab- 
lished in 1867, adopted the new rules and 
brought the sport to England in a match 
played for Queen Victoria. Soon after, the 
English Lacrosse Union and the U.S. Ama- 
teur Lacrosse Association were formed. 

The game spread through the United 
States starting in upstate New York, 
spreading quickly to New York City, 
where the first collegiate team was 
formed at New York University. Nov. 22, 
1877 marked the first American intercol- 
legiate match of lacrosse as NYU played 
Manhattan College. Many other institu- 
tions followed suit in creating their own 
teams, including Boston University, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard and Princ- 
eton. 

Seven colleges formed the first Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse Association in 1882, 
an event followed in 1905 by the Intercol- 
legiate Lacrosse League, which changed 
its name to the U.S. Intercollegiate La- 
crosse Association (USILA) in 1929. A 
national collegiate champion was chosen 
by committee un- 





The story of how the Blue Jays 
came to rule Homewood field 


By ANUM AZAM 


As a Hopkins student, as apathetic as 
you may be to everything in the world 
that aren’t Fourier transforms, you have to 
care about lacrosse. Though the sports-fu- 
eled lunacy that occurs every spring may 
be inexplicable, its annual happening is 
loud and blue enough that you naturally 
become curious about what this loud, 
blue, stick-wielding phenomenon is. The 
answer is decades of excellence at a col- 
legiate sport with a rich history. The Blue 
Jays might not use the heads of their en- 
emies as balls anymore, but the metaphor 
certainly extends to today. 

Prior to 1890, lacrosse was a club sport 
at Hopkins. The first team was formed 
in 1883 and only ever played one game, 
which it lost to the Baltimore Druids 
Club. This was so disheartening that the 
only students who still felt like playing 
lacrosse at all went and joined the Druids. 
History says that they must have gotten 
over it. Indeed, five years later new stu- 
dents formed a new team — this time of- 
ficially recognized by the University. This 
team still lost to the Druids (4 to 1) but 
also won the first-ever Hopkins lacrosse 
game against the Patterson Club. They 
won by four points. In 1890 the team was 
together enough to join the U.S. Intercol- 
legiate Lacrosse Association (USILA), and 
the year after, the Blue Jays won their first 
national title. In fact, they won three more 
titles between 1898 and 1900, until they 
withdrew from the USILA in 1901. They 
rejoined the next year to win two more 
consecutive championships. 

More national titles came our way in 
the first half of the 20th century, including 





til 1971, when the 
NCAA began con- 
ducting its annual 
championship 
tournament. 
Today, lacrosse 
remains the na- 
tional sport of 
Canada and_ has 
evolved into sev- 
eral professional 
leagues. Although 
its uses for heal- 
ing and war have | 
changed, the same 
grueling intensity 
can still be seen to- 
day. Under the hel- 
mets and pads of 
modern day war- | 
riors still lies the | >. 
competitive spirit |~ 
of men and women 
playing America’s 
oldest game. 
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1933, which marked major changes for col- 
lege lacrosse, including reduction of team 
size and the introduction of 15-minute 
quarters. During this season the Blue Jays 
compiled an undefeated record. 

What made the Blue Jays superior to 
the other members of the USILA so quick- 
ly and so definitively? Certainly much of 
their early and continuing success can 
be attributed to their innovative strate- 
gies and break from traditional form on 
the field. In 1898, the team changed their 
stick design to better match the playing 
position of members of the team — goal- 
ies got short sticks with big nets, offen- 
sive players got short sticks with small 
nets and defenders got long, lightweight 
sticks, engineered for better accuracy. The 
traditions of the time were heavy on long 
passes across the field between players of 
the same team, which the Hopkins play- 
ers did away with so as to avoid intercep- 
tions. 

Fans heard some good news in 1934, 
when control of the team shifted from 
the Varsity club to faculty and entry 
fees were abolished until 1970. In 1944, 
the lacrosse team was disbanded for a 
year due to World War II. The Blue Jays 
won all of their games between 1947 
and 1950. In 1974, Hopkins won its first 
NCAA title. 

Homewood Field has also enjoyed the 
fame of being associated with the Blue 
Jays. Lacrosse pedants to this day con- 
sider Homewood to be hallowed ground, 
and refer to it as “the Yankee Stadium 
of lacrosse.” Homewood also hosted the 
1982 World Games, which the United 
States won. Homewood Field has hosted 
the Blue Jays for 125 years. 





CONOR KEVIT/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


The Lacrosse Hall of Fame at Homewood pays tribute to both the origin of Lacrosse but also the program at Hopkins. 
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Don’t know how to play? It’s time to learn the rules 


By MIKE SUMNER 


Ata basic level, lacrosse is a rather easy 
game to follow. Each team has a goal that 
it must defend from the opposing team 
and whoever has more goals at the end of 
the game wins. It’s the small details and 
rules that can confuse some. 

All players use a stick to play. Every 
stick is made up of the same components: 
a head complete with pocket and a shaft. 
A player commits a foul whenever his or 
her stick doesn’t live up to league stan- 
dards. Some things that would cause a 
stick to be considered illegal include, 
but are not limited to, a pocket that is 
too deep, a shaft is too long or short or a 
shaft without a rubber cap on the bottom 
end of the stick. Any player with a stick 
that doesn’t meet league requirements 
is penalized, usually spends time in the 
penalty box and must use a different stick 
when returning to the field. 

Each team is allowed to have 10 men on 
the field: three attackmen, three midfield- 
ers, three defenders and one goalie. The 
attackmen are the goal-scorers. They're 
confined to playing on the opposing 
team’s side of the field. As you may guess, 
the defenders mark the attackmen. The 

defensemen are easy to spot — they’re the 
ones wielding the large, six-inch poles. 
The three midfielders hustle up and down 
the field. Besides playing both sides of the 
ball, they also have a role to play when it 
comes to the off-sides rule. 

Both teams must keep four defensive 
players (including the goalie) on their half 





Each team has one 
goalie who blocks shots] 
on his team’s net. He 
carries the stick with 

| the largest pocket in 


Each team has three 
defenders who assist 
the goalie by blocking 
shots on their net. They 
carry the longest poles 
in the game. 
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of the field and three offensive players on 
the opposing team’s side. This doesn’t mean 
that defenders or attackmen can’t cross 
midfield; it just means that a midfielder 
must act accordingly. If a defender wants to 
cross midfield, a midfielder must stay on the 
defensive side when the defender crosses 
midfield. The midfielder cannot cross back 
over midfield until the defenseman returns 
to his side. The same is true if an attack- 
man wants to cross into their own half of 
the field. If at any point a team doesn’t have 
four defensive players and three offensive 
players on their respective sides, the whistle 
is blown and the other team gets the ball. 
Much like hockey or football, lacrosse is 
also a hitting game. But while body check- 
ing is allowed, it has its restrictions. A 
player cannot hit a player in the back. If he 
does, the referee calls him for a push and 
he goes to the penalty box and his team 
plays a man-down for 30 seconds. The 
time is increased to a minute if the man 
he pushes is in possession of the ball. Most 
coaches will usually tell their players to hit 
only when they can see the front number 
on his jersey. That way, the player will not 
be called for a push. Similar rules apply 


for hitting a man with a stick. Players are . 


allowed to hit the man’s stick or gloved 
hands with their own stick, but they will 
be called for slashing if thy strike another 
part of his body. A slashing penalty also 
carries a minute of penalty time spent in 
the box. Additional penalties are identical 
to rules in other sports, such as tripping, 
holding or unnecessary roughness, all of 
which carry penalty time. 


Each team has three 
midfielders who shoot 
on the oppose team’s 
goal and defend their 
own net. 


Every game _ begins 
with a face-off between 
two opposing midfield- 
ers. No other players 
can act until possession 
has been won. 


The most difficult job on the field be- 
longs to the goalies. While they gener- 
ally wear the smallest number of pads 
on the field — a helmet, gloves and chest 
protector, while most field players will 
wear helmets, gloves and any number of 
elbow pads, shoulder pads and rib pads 
— they are given the largest stick, with a 
head that is 12 inches in length with no 
realistic pocket restrictions. But they also 
have more privileges that the opposing 
team must acknowledge. Around the goal 
is a circle, called the crease. No opposing 
team member can enter that crease for 
any reason. If the ball is inside the circle, 
players are allowed to reach their sticks in 
while keeping their bodies on the outside, 
but once their bodies cross the plane of 
the line, they’re called for a crease viola- 
tion and the other team gets the ball. 

This rule has been tweaked a little bit 
recently in lacrosse. Controversy over 
the guideline started in Syracuse, where 
the Powell brothers popularized a move 
in which, when they were in Possession 
of the ball, they dived into the crease but 
shot before their bodies hit the ground. At 
the time, this was deemed legal, because 
the ball was usually in the net by the time 
the player hit the ground. It has since been 
banned because of the serious injuries 
that could result, both for the goalies and 
the attackmen. The rule has since been 
changed to deter this maneuver. 

Also, if the goalie has the ball inside of 
his crease, no opposing player can body 
check him or stick check him. However, 
to keep the goalie from wasting too much 





time in the crease, he is only allowed four 
seconds either to leave the crease or to 
pass the ball. Once he leaves the crease, 
he is fair game and he cannot step back 
in. If he runs out of time or steps out and 
back in, the other team gets the ball. 
After learning these rules, the game be- 
comes much easier to follow. Like hockey, 
the game begins with a face-off. To do this, 
two midfielders meet at midfield and crouch 
down. Their sticks are put on the ground and 
their heads are angled up at a 90 degrees, 
The two other midfielders must wait for the 
whistle behind two perpendicular lines by 
the out-ofbounds. While the midfielders 
go once the whistle is blown, the attackmen 
and defensemen must wait in their respec- 
tive boxes until one team has possession. 
After that, most of the rules fall into 
place. Substitutions are also handled like 
hockey — men can run off on the field and 
be replaced immediately on the fly. Goals 
are worth one point and are followed by a 
face-off. When the ball goes out of bounds, 
Possession is given to the other team. The 
only nuance in this rule is that, on a shot, 
if the shot goes wide or bounces off the 
post and goes out of bounds, it’s a mad 
dash to the out of bounds line where the 
ball went out. The team with the player 
closest to the ball at the time it leaves the 
field wins possession. It sounds crazy on 
Paper; it looks even crazier in practice. 
While lacrosse has many little rules that 
may confuse the casual viewer, remember 
that it’s first and foremost about excitement. 
You cheer for the team, you cheer for the 
hits and, as always, you cheer for the goals. 





Each team has three 
attackers who shoot on 
the opposing team’s 
goal. To score, they 
must shoot from out- 


\side the goal “crease.” 
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MATT BOCKLET BEN O’NEILL PAUL RABIL __. STEVEN BOYLE GEORGE CASTLE STEPHEN PEYSER 
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Long Stick Mid./Def. 190 lbs. | Defense 205 Ibs. Midfield 225 Attack 180 Ibs. Defense/Midfield 180 Ibs Midfield 220 Ibs 
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JOSHPECK MICHAEL KIMMEL LOREM 
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Position 180 Ibs. Attack 210 Midfield 190 Ibs. Defense 230 Ibs. Defense/Midfield 1g5 Junior 60 
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IAN CHRISTOPHE 
Junior Ll Ul fe Sophomore 5’10” Senior Sle 
Midfield 180 Ibs. Defense 200 Ibs. Goalie 185 Ibs. 
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Attack 190 Ibs. Midfield 220 Ibs. “Midfield 205 Ibs. Attack 195 Ibs. Midfield 205 Ibs. Midfield 210 Ibs. 
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Defense 215 lbs. Attack/ Midfield 195 Ibs. Goalie 160 Ibs. Midfield 200 Ibs. Attack 195 Ibs. Defense 210 Ibs. 
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Look into our crystal ball: 


By MARY DOMAN 


Will 2008 be the year for the Hopkins 
men to enter double-digits as NCAA na- 
tional champions? Will the ladies see an- 
other win in the NCAA tournament? Last 
year, the 2007 teams set the bar pretty 
high for 2008. From what I’ve heard this 
year, though, both lacrosse teams seem 
up for the challenge. 

Eager to prove themselves, the wom- 
en have nothing other than gold on their 
minds for this season. 

“Our goals are to obviously win our 
conference and win a national champi- 
onship. Anything less than that would be 
disappointing,” freshman attack Brooke 
Foussadier said. 

“I know I can speak for my teammates 
when I say we will not end our season 
this year until we have a championship 
trophy in our hands in May,” sophomore 
attack Brett Bathras said. 

This tough mentality seems to be 
the result of a rigorous preseason, as a 
number of the women remarked on their 
long, hard lacrosse lives that existed far 
before any scheduled games. “We've re- 
ally had lots of time to work on every- 
thing from offensive plays, to defensive 
sets, to our ride in the midfield,” Bathras 
said. Sophomore goalie Lizzie O’Ferrall 
added, “Our practices are more competi- 
tive and intense and that’s going to show 
during our tough games.” 

Another thing that’s going to showing 
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in the women’s games this year are some 
fresh faces. Walking on to the field are a 
number of underclassmen determined to 
do more than just fill the shoes of the six 
graduated seniors from 2007. “We have 
a young team — 17 underclassmen, 11 
of them sophomores — but we are led 
by amazing junior and senior classes,” 
Bathras said. 

Without star attacker Mary Key, this 
year’s lineup is set to prove that they 
can handle themselves with a balanced, 
powerful roster. “I think that many 
teams will underestimate us because of 
the loss of Mary Key,” senior midfielder 
Kirby Houck said. “She was a huge con- 
tributor and leader on the team, but I 
think that with the people we have on 
our team this year, we will do a lot of 
good things!” 

Some of these good things will fall 
into the hands of the Jays’ talented of- 
fense, led by both the old and young. 
Sophomore attacks Samantha Schrum 
and Bathras will stick strictly to scor- 
ing. Hopkins has quite a wise midfield 
this year, led by senior Kadie Stamper. 
Though she sports a Hopkins jersey, 
Stamper’s still holding onto her 2007 
titles as Second Team AII-ALC, Second 
Team IWLCA All-Region and ALC AIl- 
Tournament Team. Playing beside her 
are senior midfielders Houck and Lau- 
ren Schwarzmann, who also holds First 
Team AIl-ALC and Second Team IWL- 
CA All-Region titles. Opponents should 


avoid seniors Sarah Gallion and Katie 
Dumais, whose tough defense was dis- 
played in all 20 of the Jays’ games last 
year. Guarding the goal are sophomore 
O’Ferrall and junior Amelia Harris, 
whose combined efforts stopped 157 
shots on goal last year. 

The ladies are led by captains Gallion, 
Houck and Schwarzmann. 

On the men’s team, the Blue Jays have 
a strong set of returning players ready to 
claim another NCAA title. Last season’s 
stellar midfielder Paul Rabil is back for his 
final flight with the Jays, along with mid- 
fielder Stephen Peyser. The two seniors, 
along with senior attack Michael Doneger 
and graduate student defender Eric Zer- 
rlaut, hold the captains’ spots for the 2008 
roster. Nine of the top 10 scorers of 2007 
are returning for another year, as well as 
the full starting defense lineup. 

However, you won't spot last year’s 
offensive threat and ESPN star Jake By- 
tne or strong midfielder Jamison Koes- 
terer. Also absent from the 2008 roster is 
goalie Jesse Schwartzman. Stepping up in 
Schwartzman’s shoes is sophomore Mi- 
chael Gvozden. 

Midfielder Michael Kimmel returns for 
his second year with the Jays. Last season 
his last-minute goal against Notre Dame 
brought the team into the NCAA quarter- 
finals. Expect another consistent season 
from junior midfielder Brian Christopher, 
who saw playtime in all 17 games last 
year. Who knows what Peyser’s got up his 
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sleeve for this season, either: Maybe he'll 
show us a third hat trick. 

On defense, the Jays look to last year's 
late bloomer Michael Evans. Evans was 
placed on the first Face-Off Yearbook 
Preseason All-America Team (along with 
Rabil and Peyser) and looks forward to 
another steady starting position for the 
Jays. 

Attack Kevin Huntley, hopefully still 
hot from his 5 goals against Georgetown 
in the NCAA tournament and final Blue 
Jay goal against Duke in the champion- 
ship game, hits the field again as a senior, 
Alongside him is Rabil, with an impres- 
sive 75-goal career record. A couple years 
shy in age, but not quite as shy in talent 
is sophomore attack Steven Boyle. In only 
his second year, Boyle's managed to eam 
All-American honors and put himself 
tied at second on the team for most points 
scored in 2007. 

Even though these individuals will 
surely shine this season, the success of 
2008 is entirely a team effort, and the Blue 
Jays seem to understand this. 

“We are taking positive steps as a team 
to forget about last year and focus on our 
new goals for this season,” senior goalie 
Nolan Matthews said. “We have a very 
tight-knit family from our senior class on 
down to our freshmen.” 

Though the men’s and women’s teams 
have different team dynamics for the sea- 
son, they both share a common goal: an 
NCAA championship trophy. 
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Seniors’ career highlights: 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 


Men’s Lacrosse 


Garrett Stanwick 

Midfielder Garrett Stanwick has seen 
game action since his first year at Hop- 
kins. During the regular 2005 season he 
scored his first career goal to help the Jays 
win 19-6 over Albany. As a freshman Stan- 
wick also helped the team to its NCAA 
Tournament victory. In the first round 
of the Tournament, he tallied his second 
goal, this time against Marist. During his 
sophomore year Stanwick was a reserved 
midfielder and designated clearing spe- 
cialist who saw action in 12 of the season’s 
games. He had a total of two goals, two 
assists and four ground balls for the sea- 
son. Last season, Stanwick saw action in 
an impressive 16 games as reserve mid- 
fielder and designated clearing specialist. 


Matt Bocklett 

Matt Bocklett started his lacrosse-playing 
career at Fairfield University in Fairfield, 
Conn. In his two years there, he played 
defense in all 29 games, 18 of them as a 
starter. As a freshman Bocklett aided his 
team to victory in the 2005 GWLL Cham- 
pionship and to a trip to the NCAA Tour- 
nament. He grabbed a staggering total of 
123 ground balls over the course of the 
two years. As a junior at Hopkins last sea- 
son, Bocklett was a long-stick midfielder 
in all 17 games. He came in second on the 
team in ground balls, having grabbed 70 
of them during the season. 


Ben O'Neill 

Ben O'Neill saw action playing defense 
in five games as a freshman. In 2006 he 
showed his full potential as he played in 
all 14 games. He recorded one goal and 
five ground balls for the season. O'Neill 
also helped the Jays to rank 17th in the 
nation in scoring defense. Last season, 
O’/Neill played in 16 games, starting the 
first eight on close defense. He proved 
himself to be a crucial part of the man- 
down unit as the unit displayed consider- 
able progress throughout the season. 


Paul Rabil (captain) 

As a freshman middie, Paul Rabil placed 
second on the team in goals (23), assists 
(14) and points (37). Registering one or 
more points in 15 of the Jays’ 16 games 
in 2005, Rabil was named a Third Team 
STX/USILA All-American. In his sopho- 
more year Rabil led the team in scoring 
with a total of 38 points (25 goals, 12 as- 
sists). Also in 2006, Rabil earned First 
Team STX/USILA All-America honors, 
a feat he repeated in the 2007 season. He 
was also the MacLaughlin Award winner 
for the nation’s top midfielder in 2007, was 
a finalist for the Tewaaraton trophy and 
was named a Third Team ESPN Magazine 





All-American. At Hopkins, Rabil was a 
starting middie in all 17 games who led 
the team in scoring with 27 goals and 26 
assists, a total of 53 points. 


George Castle 

George Castle had science on his side as 
he began his Hopkins career: His uncle, 
David, was a member of Hopkins’s 1985 
NCAA Championship team. But start- 
ing in his freshman year, Castle proved 
his merit to the Jays with no help at all. In 
2005 he saw action in five games as a re- 
serve midfielder. As a sophomore Castle 
played as a reserve defensive midfielder in 
11 games. He came on strong in the 2007 
season, when he played in all 17 games as 
a primary short-stick defensive midfielder 
who helped power an always-improving 
defense. He registered one goal, two as- 
sists and nine ground balls for the season. 


Stephen Peyser (captain) 

In the 2005 season, middie Stephen Peyser 
was one of only two freshmen to play in 
all 16 games. A broken jaw kept Peyser out 
of the first eight games of the 2006 season, 
but his comeback was strong in 2007, dur- 
ing which he was named a Third Team 
USILA All-American. In his first game 
back, Peyser scored one goal, won four 
of five faceoffs and grabbed three ground 
balls against Maryland. In the win over 
Towson, Peyser grabbed a career-high 
eight ground balls. He recorded a total of 
four goals and three assists for the season. 
Starting on first midfield in all 17 Blue Jay 
games last season, Peyser finished the 
season with 16 goals and 10 assists, and 
he led the team with 80 ground balls. 


Michael Doneger (captain) 

Attackman Michael Doneger wasted no 
time in registering stats at the start of 
his Hopkins lacrosse career. During his 
freshman year he played in seven games, 
scoring five goals on a mere eight shots. 
In the 2006 season Doneger was a reserve 
attacker in 13 out of 14 games. He tied 
for first on the team with four extra-man 
goals and led the Jays in shooting percent- 
ages (500). Doneger returned as a reserve 
attackman last year, playing in 16 games 
primarily as part of the extra-man unit. 
He scored five goals on only nine shots in 
addition to grabbing three ground balls. 
Doneger has played in four NCAA Tour- 
nament games in his career and has man- 
aged to score at least one goal in three of 
them. He has a career shooting percent- 
age of .543, scoring 19 goals on 35 shots. 


Kevin Huntley 

Starting his career as a Blue Jay in the 2005 
season, Kevin Huntley had a lot to live up 
to, as his father was a member of the 1978 
and 1979 NCAA Championships teams at 
Hopkins. And live up to it, he did, starting 
in 10 of the 15 games in which he played. 
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mens and women’s teams 


Huntley tied for second on the team for 
most goals (23) and took fourth place in 
points (29). In 2006 he earned the honor of 
Third Team STX/USILA All-America se- 
lection. He started as an attacker in all 14 
games, finished first on the team in goals 
(30) and placed second in points (36). Com- 
ing back as an attackman in 2007, Huntley 
started all 17 games, finishing fourth on 
the team in points with 31. 


Val Washington 

Hailing from Flint, Mich., Val Washing- 
ton was a teammate of former Hopkins 
defenseman Kyle Miller during high 
school. Washington started his career at 
Hopkins as a reserve midfielder playing 
in two games during the 2005 season. The 
first action of his career happened in the 
Albany game, while he also played in the 
12-6 win over Loyola in the last game of 
the regular season. Unfortunately Wash- 
ington was held back by injuries in 2006 
and did not see any game action. But in 
the 2007 season, a still-recovering Wash- 
ington returned as a reserve long-stick 
middie, playing in the 15-3 win at Mount 
St. Mary’s. 


John Franklin 

John Franklin has only been at Hopkins 
since last year. Prior to that he stood out 
on both the lacrosse and football fields 
at Hanover College in Hanover, Ind. He 
played as a three-year starter in lacrosse 
and a two-year starter in football. Frank- 
lin became a reserve defenseman for the 
Jays in the 2007 season, seeing game ac- 
tion in the 15-3 win at Mount St. Mary’s. 


Women’s Lacrosse 


Sarah Gallion (captain) 

Sarah Gallion started in all 17 games on 
defense in her freshman season, helping 
to rank the Jays 10th in the nation in goals 
allowed per game (8.06). In 2006, she con- 
tinued as a starter and established single- 
season highs for caused turnovers (8) and 
draw controls (5). Her performance that 
year earned her spots on the Second Team 
All-ALC and the Second Team Mid-Atlan- 
tic Region. Last year, Gallion established 
career highs for ground balls (42), draw 
controls (8) and caused turnovers (16). 
She ranked second on the team in ground 
balls and caused turnovers. 


Kirby Houck (captain) 

Midfielder Kirby Houck started her Hop- 
kins career strong in 2005, playing in all 
17 games and finishing the season with 
seven goals, one assist, eight points, six 
ground balls and one draw control. In 
her sophomore year, Houck again played 
in all 16 games, starting in two. She had 
single-season highs in goals (8), assists (6), 
points (14), ground balls (22), caused turn- 
overs (6) and draw controls (19). Last sea- 
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son, starting in nine games and acting as 
center draw specialist, Houck set career 
highs in goals (22), points (26), draw con- 
trols (26) and caused turnovers (10). The 
season ended for Houck with a five-game 
point streak, and she finished sixth on the 
team in points and goals. 


Katie Dumais 

Katie Dumais played in 14 games her 
freshman year, scoring her first career 
goal in a win over UMBC. In a win at 
American, she tallied her first assist at 
Hopkins. As a sophomore, Dumais was 
a starter on the Jays’ defense, which 
was 15th-ranked in the NCAA for goals 


per game. She recorded career highs . 


for draw controls (7), ground balls (16) 
and caused turnovers (1). Starting all 
20 games on defense in 2007, Dumais 
finished the season with career highs in 
ground balls (22), draw controls (8) and 
caused turnovers (10). 


Erin O’Boyle 

In the 2005 season, Erin O’Boyle played in 
three games, and she saw action in anoth- 
er three during the 2006 season. O’Boyle 
was awarded a spot on the 2006 ALC Aca- 
demic Honor Roll in her sophomore year. 
In 2007, she played defense in four games. 
In a win over Mt. St. Mary’s, she recorded 
a career-high three ground balls. 


Lauren Schwarzmann (captain) 
Midfielder Lauren Schwarzmann started 
in all 17 games as a freshman in 2005. 
During the 2006 season, Schwarzmann, a 
starter in all 16 games, established single- 
season highs in draw controls (21), ground 
balls (35) and caused turnovers (10). She 
set her career high for assists (3) and 
ground balls (6) during the season. Last 
year, Schwarzmann continued to improve 
her statistics, establishing career highs in 
goals (30), points (40) and draw controls 
(36). In her freshman and sophomore 
years, Schwarzmann was named Second 
Team AII-ALC. Last year, she made First 
Team AIl-ALC and Second Team IWLCA 
All-Region. 


Kadie Stamper 

In the 2005 season, Kadie Stamper started 
in all 17 games. She ranked first on the 
team in draw controls (56) and ground 
balls (43). As a sophomore, she again led 
in led team in draw controls (54), ground 
balls (45) and caused turnovers (14). Her 
54 draw controls tied for the seventh-best 
single-season mark in Hopkins history. 
Last year, Stamper played in the midfield 
in all 20 games and was a center draw spe- 
cialist. She had the third most draws (58) 
in a single season in school history. Also 
in the 2007 season Stamper was named to 
the Second Team AII-ALC, Second Team 
IWLCA All-Region and ALC All-Tourna- 
ment Team. 
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Coach Janine Tucker discusses shares her game plan for the season 


The veteran head coach discusses the women’s team’s newest players, team dynamics and what Hopkins can expect from her 15th season with the Jays 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 


Janine Tucker coaches the Hopkins 
women’s lacrosse team. We asked her 
a few questions about this year’s lineup 
and the future of the program. 


News-Letter: This is your 15th season as head 
coach for the Blue Jays. How does this 2008 
team compare to teams of the past? 

Janine Tucker: As in years past they’re 
a lot of fun to work with. They’re a great 
group of girls. We have a lot of team 
speed this year. We have a different look 
to. us. We graduated one of the most pro- 
lific scorers in school history in Mary Key, 
and so we're really sharing the ball really 
well offensively. 

We have tremendous speed and ath- 
leticism coming out of our defensive end. 
I think this team is going to be as much 
fun as the ones in years past that I’ve had 
the pleasure of coaching. 


N-L: What does the incoming freshman class 
bring to the team? Who are some of the stand- 
outs? 

JT: We're very feisty. We have a very 
strong offensive player in Brooke Fous- 
sadier who has worked her way into be- 
ing able to contribute in our line-up as 
a freshman. She’s a very flashy player, 
a very skilled player. In our middies 
we've got Brianna Cronin who has actu- 
ally only been playing lacrosse for about 
two years. She was an Olympic-level ice 
hockey player and decided she fell in 
love with lacrosse, and so we're really 
teaching her the game, but she’s prob- 
ably the strongest, fastest player we have 
on the field as far as her athleticism goes. 
So she’s going to be fun to watch grow in 
this program. 

Milly Brugger is a midfielder that we 
have that has a lot of good speed for us, 
so she’s learning our system. Brooke 
Lipinski we think is going to make an 
immediate impact on the defensive end 
of the field. We’ve watched her grow 
over the fall and the pre-season, and 
she’s doing some really smart things as 
a defender. 

They're primarily the kids that we’ve 
got in our freshman class that are ready 
to make an impact this year. Ashley 
White and Julianne Wisner are the other 
two players. That should be six fresh- 
men; that’s how many we have in our 
class, who are also in positions to learn 
and grow and develop in the program as 
freshmen. 


N-L: You mentioned the loss of Mary Key. 
Which other losses from last year’s senior 
class are most significant? 

JT: We had a few. We lost Mary on 
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the offensive end of 
the field. We lost Sarah 
Walsh, who was a fifth- 
year senior for us. She 
was a strong force of- 
fensively. Alex Nolan 
was a calm influence of- 
fensively as well. Those 
three kids started for us 
offensively. 

Cherie Michaud was 
a big loss with defense. 
She really kind of ran 
our defense and took 
charge of things defen- 
sively. And then Meghan 
Crisafulli was just this 
little speed demon who 
really helped us out the 
defensive end of the field 
too. And in the midfield 
Steph Janice was a tough 
loss. She was really 
good in between the 30s, 
again, very fast, very 
athletic. So we’re trying 
to fill those spots now 
with some younger play- 
ers and you're going to 
see a lot of younger faces this year when 
we take the field. 


N-L: Could you comment on some of the team 
chemistry on and off the field? 

JT: The kids are a lot of fun. This group 
is really into it. They’re obviously here 
as student athletes, here as students 
first, but they love lacrosse. They love 
the game. They love learning. They are 
trying to soak up everything they can 
from the coaching staff and from each 
other. 

I think our philosophy and our goal 
this year is if our student body and the 
administrators come out to watch us 
play, we want to be fun to watch. We 
want to be out there and put on kind 
of a good show every game, day in and 
day out. 

I think this group is very, very fast 
and very fit, and they’re figuring out 
how to use that to their advantage, 
especially on the defensive end of the 
field. I think that’s going to be very ex- 
citing for people to watch. I think that 
we're going to have a young look about 
us and we're going to have a different 
look about us, because everything re- 
ally ran through Mary and now we’ve 
got, like in the scrimmage we had yes- 
terday we had eight different players 
scoring. 

That’s a good thing. That’s what we 
want, is a lot of sharing the ball to shoot- 
ing the ball and having people step up 
no matter who they are. 








N-L: You've proven to be the catalyst for the 
improvement of the program over your career, 
fueling the jump to Division I and holding 
the winningest record of all Hopkins sports 
coaches. What's your vision for the future of 
the program? 

JT: We want to win a lot of games. And 
it’s really not me. One thing I have done 
is been able to surround myself with 
people that complement me and have 
the best interest of the kids and this 
program at heart. So from my assistant 
coaches ... to all the players we recruit, 
we do a really, really good job of recruit- 
ing kids who want to be here and who 
complement what we have and more 
importantly, who buy into our philoso- 
phies as a staff. 

I don’t think we can ever point to one 
person, but one thing I will say is, collec- 
tively as a group, we really love what we 
do, we're really into what we do and we 
put a lot of time and energy and effort 
into it. I’m super-proud of what we’ve 
done. 

I think that what we want to contin- 
ue to do is, we want to win a lot of ball 
games. We want to win at least 10 games 
every year, something we've been able 
to do for the last 15 years and we're very 
proud of that and we want that to con- 
tinue. 

But we want to keep getting better 
and taking the next step. We had a taste 
of winning our first game in the NCAA 
playoffs last year. We made it into that 
second round, and now we want to go for 
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Women’s coach Janine Tucker says she’s looking forward to a season with her new team of talented and exciting players. 


the Final Four, and then we want to get 
to that National Championship. We've 
got great footsteps to follow from our 
men and that’s exactly what we want to 
be. We want to be a dominant force at the 
Division-I level. 


N-L: Your last comment leads us to my final 
question. Is there a connection between the 
two Seas Do you rally off of each others suc- 
cess? 

JT: Oh, my God! Absolutely. There is a 
tremendous connection. We talk a lot 
with our men’s coaches and interact 
with them a lot and bounce things off 
of each other. We work extremely well 
together. We understand that both pro- 
grams are a unique situation, being the 
two Division-I programs that are here at 
Hopkins. 

We really enjoy our men’s players and 
our men’s coaches. I think that our girls 
and the guys, we work up to the same 
thing, trying to play at the highest level of 
the game. So they really play off of each 
other very well, they complement each 
other very well, they date each other, 
they're friends with each other, they sup- 
Port each other, they rally around each 
other. 

That's really nice to see because at a lot 
of schools, it’s not like that. Sometimes 
the men’s programs and the women’s 
programs may not get along very well, 
and we're lucky that we have sucha great 


chemistry and friendships among our 
teams here. . 
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The ins and outs of being a true lacrosse fan 


Being a fan is not a passive act; to be a die-hard blue jay requires hard work, dedication and of course the requisite blood, sweat and tears. 


By SARAH SABSHON 


It’s been said that Hopkins students 
have no school spirit, that they could 
care. less about their sports teams, and 
that they would rather spend a Saturday 
afternoon catching up on sleep than at- 
tending a game. 

Yet, somehow Hopkins students mus- 
ter up enough enthusiasm to cheer on 
its only Division I team, lacrosse and at- 
tend their games — last Saturday’s game 
boasted 1,993 attendees! But of course, 
there are fans, and then there are fans. 
And while you might occasionally attend 
a game here and there, and you might pay 
attention to wins and losses, there is an- 
other caliber of fan that takes lacrosse to 
the next level. So what exactly does it take 
to be a great fan of the Blue Jays? 

First, you need to have a basic under- 
standing of the rules of men’s lacrosse. 
A real fan cannot keep asking his or her 
neighbor, “Excuse me, why do they carry 
those sticks?” or “Why are those people 
standing in the nets?” or “How many 
quarters are there?” 

No. A fan needs to know the basic 
rules of scoring, time division, fouls, 
checking and possession. Bonus points 
for fans who carry rule books in their 
pockets at all times. 

Next, a fan needs to have a certain 
amount of Blue Jays “gear,” whether it be 
T-shirts (a true fan should have bought 
a few in addition 
to the free ones the 





my! 

However, 
apparently the 
blue jay is a no- 
tably aggressive 
and _ territorial 
bird, working 
together with 
others from its 
specie to attack 
any intruder or 
predator. How 
fitting a team 
name this is 
for Hopkins 
— eye-catching 
and danger- 
ous. I actually 
once saw a blue 
jay maul a lion 
and tiger at the 
same time. The 
lion and tiger 
were trying to 
attack its kin .... 
and also steal 
its lacrosse ball. 

A fan also 
acknowledges 
the importance of numbers (and this 
does not just apply to you math majors 
and engineers). When attending a game, 
you should not just come by yourself, but 
rather bring with you a whole pack of 
friends. 

Your enthusiasm 
for the team should 





university gives 
out), sweatshirts, 
hats, pendants 


(note: no one actu- 

ally waves those at 

the games, or those 

cool backpacks that 

only sports players 
ave. 

If you wish to 
take your fandom 
to the next level, try 
Wearing all your 
gear at once (very 
hot this season) 
and paint your face to match. Though if 
you have enough paint, then you won't 
have to wear the gear at all. You need to 
know, of course, in order to achieve this 
look that the Blue Jay colors are black and 
blue, and not the academic gold and sable 
— gold and sable, you're asking? Exactly: 
Who knew? 

Embrace the mascot. Sure, a blue jay is 
not the most terrifying and awe-inspiring 
of birds. And at first glance, we certainly 
cannot explain why the university’s fore- 
fathers decided to forgo the chance to be 
called the lions or the tigers or bears, oh 


A fan needs to know the ba- 
sic rules or scoring, time di- 
vision, fouls, checking, and 
possession. Bonus points for 
fans who carry rule books 
in their pockets at all times. 








be so contagious 
that others around 
you cannot help but 
join in. If you catch 
this very contagious 
affliction, do not be 
alarmed. Symp- 
toms may include 
a sore throat (from 
all the shouting) 
and tired muscles 
(from all the jump- 
ing up and down). 
If your enthusiasm 
lasts more than six 
hours, please consult a doctor. 

Now, contrary to popular belief, pre- 
gaming the sporting event does not 
make you a real fan. In order to fully 
appreciate every aspect of a game, you 
must be attentive, entirely concentrated 
on the game, instead of on your double 
vision. 

Tasteful slandering of the other team, 
however, is appropriate and even en- 
couraged, if witty and makes no mention 
of a player’s genitalia. Bad-mouthing op- 
ponents can create a more energetic and 
unified audience. For truly successful 





slanders, try rhyming or alliteration. Or 
if you are feeling really wild, then try in- 
corporating science references. Allusions 
to the Periodic Table are preferable. 
Know the schedule — you don’t need 
to know the entire 
season’s schedule in- 
cluding away games by 
heart, but you should 
be aware what week- 
ends are home games, 
homecoming weekend 
and the big game at the 
M & T Bank Stadium 
(this weekend!). How- 
ever, if you are a true 
die-hard lacrosse fan 
then I suggest you to 
get the schedule _ tat- 
tooed across your arm. 
And of course, in 
order to be deemed a 
great fan, you must at- 
tend all of these games 
under all circumstanc- 
es, no matter how many 
papers are assigned, 
reading to be done or 
little popsicle bridges 
you need to build. Blue 
Jay lacrosse should be 
your number one con- 
cern. If you are a true 
fan, then school work, 
friends, and _ family 
should take a backseat 
to lacrosse during the 
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In his natural habitat, the truely dedicated Johns Hopkins lacrosse fan cannot contain his enthusiasm after his team scores a goal. 


season. 
Take all these factors into consid- 
eration. Put them to good use and of 
course, practice, because like every good 
sports team, practice makes the fan. 


A perfect ten? 


Maybe you're too young to remember Bo Derek in 
her braids and bikini in the movie Ten, but you'll be 
around as the Blue Jays shoot for their tenth NCAA 
championship. While we can’t make it happen, we 
can ensure that you're well fed all season, with the 
perfect ten of sandwiches, our Signature Smokin’ Jays. 
Come to think of it, while Charles Village evolves, 
Eddie’s continues to provide the model of 
excellence, with perfect marks for food, 


service, cleanliness, and superior 


selection. So here's to perfect tens 


and a winning season for us all. 


CHARLES VILLAGE 


3117 St, Paul Street (410) 889-1558 - Open 7 EWES 


Visit www.eddiesmarket.com for our weekly in-store specials, 
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Meet the freshmen: new on the field this season 


By MICHAEL PORAMBO 


With the graduation of senior mem- 
bers of the men’s and women’s lacrosse 


teams of last year, Blue Jay newbies take 
the field. 


Men’s Lacrosse 

Eric DiProspero, No. 47, long-stick midfield 
DiProspero is 5-feet 9-inches and 190 
pounds, and he hails from Chadds Ford, 
Pa. He is a two-time first team all-state, a 
two-time first team all-area and a four- 
time first team all-league selection at 
Unionville High School. 


Matt Dolente, No. 35, midfield 

At 5-feet 8-inches and 165 pounds, Do- 
lente may not be the most physically im- 
posing, but he is a terror when it comes 
to faceoffs. Dolente won more than 70 
percent of his faceoff attempts at Malvern 
Prep in Phoenix, Ariz., where he was an 


all-American, all-state and all-conference 
athlete as a senior. That year he won more 
than 80 percent of his faceoffs. 


Tim Donovan,#25, midfield 

A 6-foot-3, 220-pound player from 
Parkton Md., Donovan led the Loyola 
Blakefield Dons to an MIAA “A” Champi- 
onship and a No. 2 ranking nationally in 
2007. As a senior he was an all-American, 
all-state, all-county and all-metro athlete. 
Donovan amassed 60 goals and 37 as- 
sists during his career, and was selected 
to play in the Under Armour All-America 
game in 2007. 


Mark Goodrich, No. 39, attack/midfield 

A 6-2, 195-pound player from West- 
ford, Mass., Goodrich totaled more than 
170 goals and 145 assists at the Rivers 
School and was also selected to play in the 
Under Amour All-America game in 2007. 
Also an accomplished athlete in football 
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Briana Cronin amassed 180 goals in her junior and senior seasons at Arlington High School. 
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Freshman Mark Goodrich, an attackman/midfielder, outruns an Albany defenseman. 


and basketball, Goodrich was the team- 
captain for both teams and also achieved 
all-league honors in both. 


Mike Maydick, No. 45, midfield 

A_5-foot-8, 160-pound player from 
Chatham, NJ., Maydick helped Seton 
Hall Prep to one Group 4 New Jersey State 
Championship and three trips to the state 
semifinals. Scoring 35 goals and adding 
40 assists as a junior, Maydick achieved 
first team all-state honors. As a senior he 
added 42 goals and 30 assists, earning 
honorable mention all-state honors. 


Orry Michael, No. 48, long stick midfield 

Coming in at 5-feet 10-inches and 180 
pounds, Michael, from Glen Rock, NJ. 
made the second-team all-state as a senior 
at Don Bosco Prep. He was a three-time all- 
league, all-county, all-Gibbs and all-North- 
ern Jersey selection. Also a star on the foot- 
ball team, Michael helped Don Bosco to 
the New Jersey state title in 2006. 


Kyle Wharton, No. 42, attack 

A 6-foot-2, 195-pound attackman from 
Boothwyn, Pa., Wharton helped lead the 
Haverford School to four Inter-Ac titles 
and a Pennsylvania state championship. 
He scorrf 202 goals and added 80 as- 
sists in his four years there. As a senior, 
Wharton was named Delaware Co. Player 
of the Year, selected for All-Inter Ac and 
All-EPSLA and participated in the Under 
Armour All-America game. 


Women’s Lacrosse 

Milly Brugger. No. 2, attack 
A 5-foot-6 player from Baltimore, Brugger 
helped Roland Park Country School to 
the IAAM playoffs in both her sophomore 
and senior seasons, scoring 12 goals and 
three assists as a senior. 
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Brianna Cronin, No. 6, midfield 

A5-foot-6 player from Arlington, Mass., 
Cronin amassed 180 goals and 38 assists in 
her junior and senior seasons at Arlington 
High School, where she achieved two-time 
Greater Boston League and Eastern Mass. 
Girls Lacrosse Coaches Association All- 
Star honors, serving as her team’s captain 
and MVP in both seasons. 


Brooke Foussadier, No. 4, attack 

A 5-foot-6 player from Turnersville, 
NJ., Foussadier, a two-time all-state and 
U.S. Lacrosse All-American, led Washing- 
ton Township High School to two confer- 
ence titles and trips to the New Jersey fi- 
nal four in her junior and senior seasons. 


Brooke Lipinski, No. 19, defense 

A 5-foot-6 player from Phoenix, Md, 
Lipinski helped lead Maryvale Prep to 
the IAAM playoffs her sophomore, junior 
and senior seasons. She was named an Un- 
der-Armour All-American and Maryvale 
Athlete of the Year as a senior. 


Ashley White, No. 1, attack 

A 5-foot-7 player from Thurmont, Md., 
White led Walkersville High School to 
the Maryland final four, won region and 
county championships in both her junior 
and senior seasons. She achieved first- 
team Frederick Post and Frederick Gazette 
honors, was named a US, Lacrosse Schol- 
ar Athlete twice and was the Frederick Post 
Player of the Year as a senior. 


Julianne Wisner, No. 28, goalie 

A 5-foot-3 player from Parkton, Md., 
Wisner helped lead Notre Dame Prep to 
the IAAM playoffs her sophomore, ju- 
nior and senior seasons. As captain in 


her senior year, she led her team with 90 
saves, 
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Princeton 
Mt. St. Mary 
Ohio State 
Georgetown 
Maryland 
Oregon 

Penn 

Denver 
Vanderbilt 
UMBC 
Virginia 
Northwestern 
Penn State 
Towson 





Vanderbilt (ALCT) 


George Washington 
George Mason 


Northwestern (ALCT) 


Hofstra (NCAAT) 


Duke (NCAAT) 











W 15-9 
W 12-10 
L 22-6 
W 12-8 
[12-7 


Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Princeton, N.J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio 


























Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hempstead, N.Y. 
Durham, N.C. 
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ATTENDANCE 
JHU Opp. 
Total 4116 4,072 
No. of dates/Avg. 


per date 11/374 9/452 











Mary Key 
Sarah Walsh 


Lauren Schwarzmann 


Sam Schrum 
Kadie Stamper 
Kirby Houck 
Alex Nolan 
Steph Janice 
Brett Bathras 
Gina Maranto 
Kim Dubansky 
Jenny Higgins 
Jess Buicko 
Danielle Ensley 
Angela Hughes 
Paige Ibello 
Cherie Michaud 
Erin O'Boyle 
Sarah Gallion 
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ASHLEY WHITE MILLY BRUGGER SARAH GALLION BROOK FOUSSADIER JENNY HIGGINS BRIANNA CRONIN 
Freshman awk Freshman 5’6” Senior LS Freshman 5’6” Junior 55” Freshman 56” 
Attack Attack Defense Attack Attack Midfield 
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KIRBY HOUCK DANIELLE E 











PAIGE IBELLO LIZZIE RUPP NSLEY KATIE DUMAIS 
Sophomore 5’6” Sophomore Ley Sophomore 5'4” Senior 54” Sophomore 53 Senior 59” 
Midfield Midfield — Defense Midfield Attack Defense 
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BROOKE LIPINSKI SALLY MANCINI ANGELA HUGHES LAUREN SCHWARZMANN 
Sophomore 56” Freshman 5°6” Junior 5710” Junior 5°6” Sophomore Sey Senior 52” 
Midfield/Defense Defense Attack Attack Defense Midfield 
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By ERIC GOODMAN 


Freshman Tom Batcho knew that when 
he woke up on Saturday, Feb. 23, he would 
enter a new chapter in his life. 

Feb. 23 is the day that the men’s lacrosse 
team took on the University of Albany’s 
Great Danes at Homewood Field. Tom, 
an avid clarinetist, sat (and sometimes 
stood) roughly 15 feet from the Hopkins 
sideline, a sideline host to some of the best 
lacrosse players and minds in the world. 
Around him were thousands of scream- 
ing fans and fellow students and alumni, 
anticipating a long-awaited first match 
of the season for the defending national 
champions. 

So for Tom, a member of the JHU Pep 
Band, the pressure was certainly on. And 
Tom knew he had to pull through and 
help to motivate, enlighten and fire up ev- 
eryone at Homewood Field for the rest of 
the season. 

As the band president, junior Jeremy 
Rothstein, puts it, “You join pep band 
originally for a love of music, but after 
playing at one lacrosse game, you become 
an avid lacrosse fan and enjoy going to the 
games to play music, to watch an exciting 
sport and to cheer on our Jays.” 

Like lacrosse here at Hopkins, the pep 
band has a lengthy history and tradition 
of its own. The band was created in 1921 
by Conrad Gebelein (the concrete grand- 
stand on the home side of the field was 
dedicated to Gebelein in 1967) as the as the 
“Johns Hopkins Conquistador Marching 
Band.” The group, which is the longest- 
running instrumental group at Hopkins 
eventually morphed from a marching 
band into a “basketball band” that pumps 
up the crowd from the stands. 

The band is entirely student run, with an 
undergraduate executive board overseeing 
all important decisions. The band is open 
to anyone affiliated with Hopkins, both 
undergraduate and graduate students, and 
hosts a broad list of alumni who return for 
games on a regular basis. The band has 
contained anywhere from five members to 
50, and usually 10 to 20 members show up 
for any given game. 

They have had a consistent presence 
at lacrosse and football games. So consis- 
tent, in fact, that the team has not missed 
a game, home or away, for over 50 years. 

“The number of games that we've 
missed can be counted on one hand,” said 
Beth Johnson, who was president of the 
pep band for the 2003-2004 school year. 
Band conductor Kevin Philpy, a Hopkins 
alumnus, noted that the band is the only 
collegiate lacrosse band to travel to all 
home and away games. 

“IWe] have had numerous instances, 
both at football and lacrosse games, where 
the opposing school’s band will leave mid- 
way through the game due to inclement 

weather. We have never done that and we 


will never do that; we ef 
have played in single- 
digit wind chills ver- 
sus UMBC, 95-degree 
heat last Memorial 
Day, in the rain last 
year at Maryland and 
pretty much every- 
thing in between,” he 
said. 

“We've always 
done our very best 
to follow our teams 
wherever they go,” 
Johnson said. “This 
has earned us both 
the titles ‘The Great- 
est Band in College 
Lacrosse’ as well 
as ‘The Most Hated 
Band in College La- 
crosse.”” 

At the 2005 men’s 
lacrosse semi-finals 
and finals, which 
were held in Phila- 
delphia, fans from 
opposing teams 
planted themselves 
next to the sport 
where the JHU Pep 


s lear to opp 
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Band was stationed Members of the JHU Pep Band are proud to have been named both the “Greatest” and “Most Hated” band in college lacrosse. 


and held up signs 

that read “I Hate This Band.” After the 
game, the band got ahold of these signs, 
and they have been stored in the band’s 
equipment shed ever since. 

But band members are used to taunt- 
ing like this, and actually thrive on it. 

“It’s almost tradition for opposing 
teams’ fans to jeer at us as much as they 
jeer the team. And we take that with 
pride,” Johnson said. 

Part of what makes the JHU Pep Band 
so unique is that it is more like a “fraternal 
organization” than a band, as described by 
Irv Litofsky, a 1973 graduate of Hopkins 
and a four-year member of the band who 
lives in the Baltimore area and frequently 
returns to play at lacrosse games. 

“Initially it was one of the things I had 
done in high school,” he said. “I thought 
I'd try it and just found that back then it 
was a very fraternal kind of atmosphere. 
It was more like a social organization. 
After I graduated I was still living in Bal- 
timore, and I went to graduate school in 
Washington, D.C., and I just kept coming 
back and I'm still playing.” 

By traveling to all away games, no mat- 
ter how far, the band has had some unique 
experiences to write home about. When 
Litofsky was a sophomore, he traveled 
all the way to the Astrodome in Houston, 
Texas to play at a lacrosse game. 

“The Houston alumni were trying to 
get club lacrosse started, and they rented 
the Astrodome and had the Hopkins-Navy 
game played there. But they wouldn’t pay 


for the band, so we had to do fundraisers. 
Back then it cost us about $4,000 to fly down 
and house us for a couple of nights. We 
ae going to miss any games,” Litofsky 
said. 

One of Johnson’s fondest memories of 
the band was in 2002, when the Blue Jays 
played a game at Ohio State. 

“About a dozen of us crammed into 
three rented mini-vans and headed west 
for many hours — playing car games, tell- 
ing bad band jokes and even better sto- 
ries, all while keeping an eye out for the 
[other] vans. I think everyone who sat at 
the table at the Olive Garden in Ohio will 
always laugh when we think about that 
trip,” Johnson said. 

As Rothstein put it, “It’s a great bond- 
ing experience because what better Way 
is there to get to know your friends than 
spending seven hours on a bus or over- 
night to North Carolina with them?” 

The band is also rife with unique tradi- 
tions, ranging from the songs they play to 
their behavior during games. 

The band always plays one of the 
school’s fight songs, “Johnny Hopkins 
on to Victory,” three times per game: at 
the beginning of the game, at the start 
of the second half and at the end of the 
game. Hopkins’s other fight song, “To 
Win,” is played after scoring, and the 
band counts off the number of goals 
scored at the end of the song, followed 
by shouting, “We want more!” Chuck 
Berry’s “Johnny B. Goode” is always the 
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first song played after the school songs 
or “The Star Spangled Banner.” During 
football season, if it is the third quarter 
and Hopkins scores first, and if the Blue 
Jays convert the extra point, the band 
plays “Mister Touchdown.” 

One of the band’s most well-known 
traditions is the waving of bananas after 
a winning goal by Hopkins, a tradition 
which dates back to the 1940s or 1950s. 
As sophomore band member Stepha- 
nie Cogen tells it, “We figure out via 
some crazy equation which goal is the 
‘banana goal.’ It’s when the number of 
minutes left in the game is less than the 
number of goals the other team needs 
to beat us. But more often than not, [the 
bananas] end up becoming a post-game 
snack.” 

So what does the pep band have in 
store for this year? Conductor Philpy is 
very optimistic. 

“We have a really great group of peo- 
ple in the band right now. I am certainly 
happy with the way rehearsals have gone 
So far this season. None of the band mem- 
bers are music majors — as is the case with 
many other schools — or are compensat- 
ed financially — some schools do this as 
well. The band members play because they 
love music and they love supporting their 
school.” 

As stated earlier, the pep band is al- 
ways looking for new members, and any- 
one is welcome to join. For more informa- 
tion, please e-mail band@jhu.edu. 
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Lacrosse parent and physician passes on love of the sport 


By MAX DWORIN 


Hopkins lacrosse is a family matter. 
This tradition of family is something that 
Coach Dave Pietramala, a former Blue 
Jay himself, preaches every single day to 
players, fans, recruits and alumni. Even 
with a coach who was also a player, it is 
rare that one person comes to completely 
embody so much of what the Hopkins 
family tradition is all about. But Dr. Les 
Matthews still feels just as much a mem- 
ber of the Hopkins lacrosse family as 

he did in his playing days over 30 years 
ago. 

: Matthews, a 1996 inductee into the Na- 
tional Lacrosse Hall of Fame located adja- 
cent to Homewood field, played for Hop- 
kins from 1970-1973. A two-year starter at 
goalie, Matthews led his team to the Na- 
tional Championship game in his junior 
and senior season, unfortunately finish- 
ing as the runner-up on both tries. Losing 
twice still weighs on him, even after all 
these years. 

“You hate to get that close and not win 
it. Many years later and that still bugs 
me,” Matthews said. “It was great to bein 
that game but a shame not to come away 
a winner.” 

Matthews’s story, however, is not de- 
fined by his inability to win a National 
Championship. His story is about how 
much he contributed to the program 
on the field and the connection he con- 
tinues to have, by his profession and 
through his kin, to the University and 
to the team. 

Since his playing days, Matthews was 
elected to the all-time Hopkins team, has 
served as an assistant coach and is still 

‘involved with the program as one of the 
team physicians. Four years ago Mat- 
thews was also able to add a new chap- 
ter to his Hopkins lacrosse story when 


son Nolan, a senior goalie on this year’s . 


squad, began playing for the same team 
his father once did. 
“The day I was named to Hopkins’s all- 
time team was one of the most gratifying 
and humbling honors of all that I have 
_ Teceived for playing,” Matthews. remi- 
nisced. “I look around at the people that 

have been so recognized, and it’s pretty 
humbling to think people thought I be- 
longed in that company.” ; 

Being named to the all-time team is 
obviously great, but so is finally getting 
a National Championship ring. Matthews 
was able to finally get the monkey off his 
back in 1987 as an assistant coach when 
Hopkins defeated Cornell behind the stel- 
lar defense of Dave Pietramala. 

Upon finishing his time as an as- 
sistant coach in 1991 after six seasons, 
it was hard to believe that Matthews 
would have a chance to win a National 
Championship again. In 2005, however, 
Matthews’s son Nolan won one. Then 
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he got second and third wins in 2007 
through both Nolan and Nolan’s young- 
er brother Nathan, a sophomore attack 
on this year’s team. 

“It was great to see my sons win,” Mat- 
thews said. “I won as a coach, but having 
my sons do it is even better.” 

Even without his sons’ being on the 
team, Matthews would still be expe- 
riencing the amazing moments as the 
team physician. With his sons, though, 
he is able to experience it in a whole dif- 
ferent way than if he were just the doc- 
tor. 

Matthews says it is reminiscent of 
his parents’ experience as local Hop- 
kins lacrosse parents. Matthews, like his 
sons, grew up in the Baltimore area and 
was able to bring his teammates back to 
his house for home-cooked meals and a 
chance to just relax and get away from the 
pressure of being a college athlete. 


“It’s like reliving it again for me,” Mat- 
thews said. “I always felt I had the best 
of both worlds — I lived at school but I 
could also go home — now fast forward 
all these years and I feel I am doing the 
same with my sons.” 

Regardless of what capacity Matthews 
serves with the team, though, he still gets 
the same feeling on game day when he is 
around Homewood Field. 

“Homewood Field is a special place,” 
he said. “It’s the Yankee Stadium and 
Wrigley Field of lacrosse. It’s hallowed 
ground for anybody who's ever played.” 

And like those who have spent many 
Saturdays at Homewood watching the 
Blue Jays and analyzing every shot, pass, 
save and clear attempt, Matthews too has 
his thoughts about the chances of this 
year’s team. 

“I don’t think they need to win every 
game, but Hopkins has a great nucleus of 


returning, mature upperclassmen who 
know what it’s like to be there and know 


what it takes,” Matthews said. “They are 


providing great leadership, so Hopkins 
will be fine but the competition will be 
tremendous. It’s going to be another in- 
teresting season.” 

Ultimately, as any other Hopkins alum 
would, Matthews wants another National 
Championship banner to rise above the 
Homewood bleachers. 

“Tm hoping Nolan gets his third,” 
Matthews said, referring to his desire for 
Hopkins’s third National Championship 
and his son’s third in four seasons. 

One can only assume that Matthews is 
also hoping son Nolan gets four over his 
career and son Scott, who will be joining 
the Blue Jays next season, gets four in his 
time as well. 

For Matthews, it’s clear that it really is 
all about the family. 





The Hopkins Blue Jay ... dedicated to his craft 


By CARA SELICK 


He’s everybody’s favorite pointy- 
headed, blue-feathered friend on campus 
when he hypes up the crowd at lacrosse 
games. But how many students have ac- 
tually taken the time to get to know our 
little masked friend? Although his new 
Facebook page has drawn more. atten- 
tion towards his existence on campus, 
the News-Letter decided to ask him a 
few questions about why he is who he 
is and why he does what he does. After 
a healthy handful of birdseed, we were 
able to squeeze a few answers out of 


him. 


News-Letter: How did the first game of the 
season go? 


Blue Jay: The first game of the season went . 


very well — we won! 


N-L: What are your predictions? 

BJ: We still have a lot of our team intact 
and they are maturing. These guys won 
the National Championship in May, and 
they know what it takes to win. And 
they are hungry for another National 


Title. 


NL: Why did you become the mascot? 


BJ: I never became the mascot, I was al- | 


ways the mascot. I was born in a nest 
above The Nest. I’m a Blue Jay. 


N-L: What is your favorite part about being 
the Blue Jay? 

BJ: I love being the mascot of Hopkins! 
The fans and I want to see the team 
win. The fans give me a lot of support 














The Hopkins mascot is at Homewood Field for every lacrosse game to fill the fans with Blue Jay spirit. 


on game day, and it’s fun entertaining 
them. 


N-L: Why do you think we're the Blue Jays? 
Why not something scarier ... like a rabies- 
ridden pigeon? 

BJ: We are the Blue Jays because Blue Jays 
are awesome. Geez! 


N-L: What's the importance of having a 
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mascot? oe 
BJ: As a mascot, I am important to Hop- 
kins because I am a symbol of strength 
and unity. When people see me, they rally 
together and cheer for the same cause 
— victory! 


N-L: Any words of advice or encouragement 
for the team or the student body in general? 
BJ: Go Hop! : 
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